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EDISON: His 


Life and Inventions 


By FRANK LEWIS DYER 


General Counsel for the Edison Laboratory and Allied Interests 
and 
THOMAS COMMERFORD MARTIN 
Ex-Pres‘dent of the American Institute of Electrical Engineers, Secretary of 


the National Electric Light Association 


** Although the works of his genius have been written about, 
speculated about, and fought about, too, for that matter, 
this two-volume authorized biography of the inventor con- 
nects the personality of the man with the products of his 
laboratory in a way that is singularly fascinating.”’—St. Paul 
Pioneer Dispatch. 

“Tt is a rare combination of his human-interest side and his 
scientific accomplishments.’’—Boston Globe. 

“The old adage that truth is stranger than fiction comes to 
mind as one proceeds through the pages.’’—Rochester Herald. 

‘‘Edison has been written about almost to the point of 
weariness, but this story comes with the charm and freshness 
of dramatic ietine”<hlow York Times. 

‘‘There is no American in whose life and achievements there 
is greater interest, wherefore the demand for this work is 
likely to place it among the best sellers.” — Albany Evening 
Journal. 

“ ‘Not as an abstract genius, but as a man, Edison is made 
known, and his personal, his human, side is set before us.’’— 
Monthly Book Review. 








EDISON AFTER FIVE DAYS’ AND 
NIGHTS’ CONTINUOUS LABOR I 
ON HIS PHONOGRAPH, 1888 until now. 
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EDISON WHEN BETWEEN 14 AND 15 YEARS OLD 


“The authentic narrative is re- 
freshing after the mass of scribbling 
that has been offered to an all-too- 
credulous public.”—Newark (N. J.) 
Call. é 

“Not only a biography, but also a 


history of electricity. A picture of © 


the whole development in the last 
fifty years is presented. Technique 
is avoided, but the latest conceptions 
of investigators are put at the dis- 
posal of the reader of general intel- 
ligence.”—Boston Herald. 


winning his way upward. 





Endorsed asa Great Biography 
of a Great American 


“The authors of this book have told the story of Ec:son 
and his inventions in a non-technical and interesting maz er, 
One does not have to be an electrician or a scientific mo. in 
any sense of the word to enjoy this narrative.”—Ch:-ago 
Tribune. 

“Mr. Dyer and Mr. Martin do a splendid piece of wo: jn 
their descriptive analysis of one of the biggest men ind 
hardest workers of this century.’’—Seattle Post-Intellige er, 

“Significant anecdotes and incidents never common; ‘ce 


fill out the two attractive volumes that contain not a li: = of 


dry prosing from beginning to end.” —New England Magu «ne, 

“At many points in the narrative Edison contributes icy 
pages of autobiography, some dictated, but much of it wr:::en 
in his own hand.”—Herald, City of Mexico. 

“There is no attempt at ‘fine writing’; the narratiyo js 
concise and straightforward, and recites the career of « re- 
markable man.”’—Detroit Free Press. 

“And though these volumes, as the authors say, ‘aim to be 
a biography rather than a history of electricity,’ they live 
had to cover so much general ground in defining the relat ns 
and contributions of Edison to the electric arts that they 
serve to present a picture of the whole development in ‘he 
last fifty years, the most fruitful that electricity has known.” 
—Salt Lake City Tribune. 

“ As an explanation of American grit and American ways of 
looking at life, as a record of what one man can do, as an 
epitome of a half-century of electrical development, as an 
incentive to aspizing youth, this well-written biography is not 
only one of the books of the year, but bids fair to endure as 
part of the national archives of industry and invention.’’— 
New York Times. 


ERE is, indeed, the real Edison book. No single figure of our time has influenced more intimately 
our daily lives. Yet the full and authoritative story of Edison’s own life has never been written 
In this book one may hear and see 
counsel—both practically share Edison’s daily life. The entire 
manuscript has been read and revised td Edison himself. This is the 
personal story of Edison—his birth in Ohi 

his experience as a newsboy, 
dison’s establishment in Newark, the 
invention of the phonograph, and his removal to Menlo Park in 1876 
lead to one of the most absorbing stories in the history of discovery | 
—the invention of the incandescent lamp. This is told for the first 
time. We see days and nights spent in developing storage batteries, 
the phonograph industry, application of Portland cement, moving 
pictures, etc. Not as an abstract genius, but as a man, Edison 
is made known and his personal, human side is set before us. 


With Many Portraits and Illustrations reproduced from Photogra hs. 
Two Volumes. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Untrimmed Edges, Gilt Tops, 
Full Gilt Back. (In a box.) 
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Adventures with a Strange Tribe 


The Love of a Dog 











Margaret Deland’ 


With an Argentine cowboy and a troop of eight horses, CHARLES 
WELLINGTON FuRLONG, F.R.G.S., roamed the pampas or treeless plains 
of Patagonia—where the northwest wind blows eighty miles an hour, 
parching the throat and inflaming the eyes; where horse-meat is food 
and water is a luxury—in search of one certain tribe. The explorer 
dwelt in their camps, and what sort of people he found them tells in 
this article. 





Services of Our Thirteenth Prabivat 


With the accomplishment of this Executive the citizens of to-day are 
not entirely familiar. Few people know that President Fillmore was 
responsible for securing the abolition of the law which allowed a man 
to be imprisoned for debt, and of another law which prevented a man’s 
testimony being received in court if he declared he did not believe in the 
Deity. Also, this President labored that women teachers should receive 
equal pay with men for equal work. The article, by Professor WILLIAM 
E.uiot GriFFis, offers an admirable survey of the period. 


A Bit of the World that is Hard to Reach 


Just outside the Strait of Gibraltar, on the Atlantic seaboard of 
Morocco as it curves toward the west of Africa, is a little-known city 
curiously remote. The author of this article and painter of the illustra- 
tions calls it ‘‘ Rabat the Inaccessible.”” He tells of a journey there from 
Tangier, and of an intimate sojourn among the Moors of the city. The 
local color of the East weaves brilliantly through.Mr. SypNEy ADAMSON’S 
adventures. 


The distinguished rheforician, Professor JOHN FRANKLIN GENUNG, 
contributes an uncommion little reflective essay on one he calls ‘“‘My 
Lowly Teacher.” In the nature of Caleb, a dog—affectionate, loyal, 
sinful sometimes, living in good-will and love and measuring humanity 
by it—the-mind of man can see a likeness to the relation of himself and 
the Master being. A rare human talk. 


Our Daily Bread 


Compared with baker’s bread of our grandparents’ time, modern 
baker’s bread of the best making is certainly superb, says RoBERT 
Kennepy Duncan, Professor of Industrial Chemistry at the University 
of Kansas. Yet still it is not so good as the home loaf. But then the 
best bread has never been made yet. How much of a science bread- 
making is and is to become, with the latest analysis of ingredients, with 
reports and inquiries.into problems such as that of treating stale bread, 
etc., is all here presented. Of interest to men of science, women of the 
household, bread-makers everywhere, and all consumers. 


Unusual Stories—-Seven of Them 


James B. Conno.tty has a humorous bit of epoch-making satire on un- 
winding the reel-without-end of Government red tape. He calls it 
“‘Laying the Hose-Pipe Ghost.” G. Dorset, who wrote ‘‘A Successful 
Wife,”’ has a story in this number. ELsiz SINGMASTER reveals the heart 
of an engaged girl in her new relations with her own family. The girl 
in the story by Atta Brunt SEMBOWER is gaive and rural, while in 
ANNE Warwicxk’s she is a society butterfly—but rather a useful butter- 
fly. Norman Duncan writes the romance of the little daughter of a 
dead ne’er-do-well in a lumber camp. RicHARD LE GALLIENNE’s fairy 
stories are illustrated with paintings in color by Elizabeth Shippen Green. 


S Svel © THE IRON WOMAN” 


Lexington, Kentucky, Herald of March 5, ror1, says: ‘It is almost impossible to feel interested in books for the last 
week in the month, for the magazines are so delightful. ‘The Iron Woman’ is a most wonderful story, growing into a really 
great novel; it is distracting to have it coming serially. The ‘Harper’ is full of stories and articles of deeper’ moment, 
which we realize, when we simply cannot squeeze another line out of ‘The Iron Woman,’ are unusually charming.” 
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New York, April 22, 1911 
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IOWA’S NEW SENATOR 


William S. Kenyon, who has been chosen to succeed the late Jonathan P. Dolliver as United States Senator from Iowa. Senator Cummins’s colleague was 
* a term Judge of the Eleventh Judicial District of Iowa, and was appointed Assistant Attorney-General last year, in which capacity he was of great 
Service to Attorney-General Wickersham in bringing suits against combinations alleged to be in restraint of trade. He is forty-one years old 
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Comment 


On the Border 

Tuk country hears without excitement the news 
that our government has given notice to the Mexi- 
‘an authorities that the Mexican difficulties must 
be settled on Mexican soil and without damage to 
Americans who remain on their own side of the 
border. The existing warfare in Mexico inclines 
to slop over. Bullets cross the frontier and in 
some eases have killed or injured disinterested 
American citizens. The President says that will 
not do and our forces on the frontier have had 
orders to prevent it. Armed clashes may result 
and soldiers and others may get hurt. But here 
are the War Department’s orders to Colonel 
Suunk, commanding our forces at Douglas, where 
there is fighting between Mexicans just over the 
line: 

Replying to your request for instructions as to what 
to do in case fighting occurred which involved danger 
to citizens of Douglas or vicinity, you are instructed 
as follows: 

Under no circumstances allow any of your men to 
cross the international boundary. Prevent as far as 
possible any vidlation of the international laws through 
crossing of armed troops or individuals from that terri- 
tory to that of Mexico. 

In case either Federals or insurgents enter Amer- 
ican territory disarm them and hold them pending 
further orders. 

Advise the citizens of Douglas to avoid exposure to 
fire from Mexican territory, and repeat, through civil 
messenger, your previous protest against firing into 
American territory by cither Federals or insurgents. 

The spirit of these instructions is all precaution- 
ary. What is sought is to avoid troublesome com- 
plications. The wish of our government and of 
our people is identical —to avoid implication in 
Mexican politics, except in so far as our own pro- 
tection compels, or except as we may be able to 
assist to a satisfactory settlement of existing 
troubles. 


Two Years from the Birth of the Payne Bill 

The whirligig of time has brought around an- 
other of its revenges, and a simple one. It is 
almost exactly two years since a Republican House 
of Representatives brought forth the Payne bill, 
and now here is a Democratic House beginning 
business with a bill for reciprocity with Canada, 
and another bill to put a whole lot of things on 
the free list. Some of us thought, even before 
the Payne bill passed, that we saw it coming; 
but hardly any of us, it must be confessed, felt 
cocksure about it. The long ascendency of the 
stand-pat, bigoted protectionists in the Repub- 
lican party, the apparently firm grip of the Re- 
publican party on the government, and the per- 
versity of Democrats in running away from their 
best issue, had undeniably worked a deep dis- 
couragement in the hearts of tariff-reformers. 
There is only one word for the way we felt. We 
were “hacked.” But that special session of 1909 
did us a lot ef good. It was good for us that 
Aupricu treated us and our views so contemptu- 
ously, and that he showed such arrogant disregard 
of his party’s pledges. For that made us mad. 
Good, too, was the insurgent revolt within the 
Republican party. For that, though it shamed us, 
showed us a new light and heartened us with a 
new and vigorous hope. It began to be plain 
again that the American people were still all right; 
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that they were still amenable to sound argument, 
still capable of indignation at being befooled and 
robbed. We accordingly gave them, for the first 
time in eighteen years, an opportunity to say 
what they thought about high protection without 
committing themselves to any unrelated fad or 
ism, and they said emphatically just what they 
said in 1890 and in 1892. If we give them the 
same sort of an opportunity in 1912, they will 
say it again; and that ought to do the business. 

It is pardonable, surely, to lift our heads from 
the business in hand and rejoice for a moment 
in the marvelously changed horizon. 


Reciprocity and the Farmers’ Free. List 

The business in hand is very good business in- 
deed. That the House would sooner or later pass 
the reciprocity bill in some form was a foregone 
conclusion. But it.was not a foregone conclusion 
that the Democrats would have the wisdom to 
take it up at once, practically unchanged. It was 
not certain that they would prove such excellent 
politicians as to resist the temptation to be smart 
and “play polities.” To the original McCatu 
bill they have added nothing whatever except a 
provision authorizing the President to go ahead 
and negotiate other similar agreements as fast as 
Canada is willing. They have accepted and made 
their own all the reciprocity offered, and asked for 
more of the same; and they have given the best 
possible evidence of their sincerity in refusing to 
endanger the measure as it stands by putting into 
it things which the Senate might not grant. 

Instead of that, they have put into a separate 
measure some of the things which the Senate 
will find it hardest not ‘to grant. The farmers’ 
free list is a capital idea. It is in behalf of the 
farmers that most of the objections to reciprocity 
have been urged, and most of the objectors have 
posed as the farmers’ champions. Here, then, is 
a fine opportunity for these gentlemen to show 
the consistency of their devotion to the farmers’ 
interests. Let them vote for taking off the taxes 
on some of the chief things the farmers have to 
buy. Incidentally, they will strike down some of 
the very worst abuses in the present law—some 
of its most inexcusable outrages. One of these 
is the duties on cotton bagging and cotton ties, 
which the conference committee restored to the 
Payne bill after the Senate had struck them out, 
and which constitute a tax on practically every 
planter in the cotton belt for the benefit of a 
handful of manufacturers. Another is the duty 
on shoes, which ought to have been wiped out 
when hides were put on the free list. 

Ultimately, the two measures, if both shal! pass, 
will accomplish two things. They will show the 
farmers that protective duties do not really give 
them high prices for farm products, and they will 
also show them that protective duties do make 
them pay more for the products of other indus- 
tries. 

We like the way the Democratic party is re- 
possessing itself of the tariff issue. 


Let the President Speak Out 

It is natural that a President who desires to 
be renominated should not care to talk about it. 
It is also, erdinarily, wise and becoming for him 
to maintain silence on the subject. But there 
is one feature, one aspect, of President Tarr’s 
candidacy concerning which he may well feel 
that he ought to speak. His predecessor was 
criticised, generally and severely, for using his 
power over the Federal offices and _ officeholders 
to control the last Republican national convention. 
President Tart’s enemies in his party are already 
accusing him of doing the same thing, or at any 
rate of permitting the same thing to be done in 
his interest. We are told that the Southern 
delegations are already being’ fixed, and the coun- 
try by this time understands pretty well how those 
delegations have been fixed in the past. Nobody 
has ever explained the process more clearly than 
President Tarr himself. Nor has any Repub- 
lican President ever shown a more commendable 
desire to make an end of those conditions in the 
South which make so easily practicable this per- 
version of the representative principle. 

The President should at once set at rest these 
rumors. He should declare that he will not use 
the offices or the officcholders to secure the nomina- 
tion. Tle should forbid his friends and subordi- 
nates to do it for him. He should announce in 
the plainest and most positive language that no 
one has authority to promise, in his_ behalf, 
patronage for votes, and that he will not honor 
such agreements, no matter by whom they may 
be made. He should go further still and lay 


down the rule that any applicant for office found 


4 


to have’ been a party to such an agreement will 
incontinently rejected. 

3y taking this stand, and taking it at on, 
the President would merely make good his oyy 
repeated public professions. He would violate io 
propriety. He would put himself and his pariy 
in a better light before the country. He would 
render a lasting public service. 


We Need Not Forget : . 

Fifty years ago last Thursday the fate-chare 
opening gun was fired against Fort Sumter. Froin 
new until Appomattox day, 1915, we shall be cc- 
stantly coming upon the fiftieth anniversaries of 
the bloody battles which followed from that first 
bloodless contest in Charleston Harbor. Ther 
are some who feel that it would be best to have 
them all unmarked, uncelebrated, as if they were 
forgotten. We cannot share that view, beeatise 
we do not share the apprehension behind it—1he 
apprehension of a revival of sectional bitterness, 
The great battles of the Civil War are not for- 
gotten. They cannot be till the American people 
have forgotten all their past. They need not he; 
for there is no real danger to the republie in 1e- 
membering them. It is not from rememberiig 
them, but rather from forgetting them, that any 
weakening of our patriotism can come. Neither 
Northerner nor Southerner is a worse Americin 
for any knowledge that he has of Chancellorsyille 
or Géttysburg, of Shiloh or Chickamauga. The 
union of these States is secure, impregnable, and 
all the more precious for the record of the terrible 
cost of preserving it. As well tell Englishmen 
to forget their civil war of the seventeenth cen- 
tury as tell Americans to forget theirs of thie 
nineteenth. The story of it on both sides remains 
forever a priceless demonstration of the courage 
and devotion of which Americans are capable; a 
glorious heritage; an unequalled inspiration. The 
reunions of the veterans of both sides are every 
year entirely patriotic assemblages, our very best 
oceasions for invoking and stimulating the love 
of country and the spirit of supreme devotion to 
the public weal. That was the spirit of the men 
of both sides in the great Civil War battles. That 
was the spirit of Grant and of Leg. That was 
the spirit which made the war so stubborn and 
terrible—-and se completely decisive. It is because 
we have had such a war, and do not forget it, that 
we are in no danger of having another like it. 


In Favor of the Aldrich Plan 

Senator CuMMINs’s resolution about the Mone- 
tary Commission, taken together with his speech, 
has been rightly regarded as highly significant. 
The resolution provides that the commission shall 
make a final report at the opening of the regular 
session of Congress in December and then cease 
to exist. That alone might be interpreted as an 
act of hostility to ALpricH, whom Senator Cu x- 
miNs has so often opposed in the Senate, and a 
condemnation of his work. But such an inter- 
pretation would be wrong; so much is clear from 
the speech. On the contrary, Senator CuMMINS 
commits himself to approval of the main lines of 
the Atpricu proposal. He wishes to amend it in 
one important particular. He would give to the 
local reserve associations, rather than to the cen- 
tral board of the national association, power to 
determine what assets shall be accepted as proper 
security for currency. But that amendment would 
not be destructive, nor was any of Senator Cux- 
MINS’s criticism destructive. On one point, in 
fact, what he said was peculiarly reassuring. IIe 
utterly disclaimed any disposition to oppose the 
reform merely because it involves. setting up a 
central establishment which would be substantially 
a central bank; and he plainly did not think that 
the country would be governed by the old prejudice 
against the idea of such an establishment. In 
other words, he was not in the least afraid of 
waking up ANpbREW JACKSON’sS ghost, and he was 
uot afraid that the country would be afraid of it. 

We sincerely trust that Senator CummMtNs is 
right. We are net without hope that he will prove 
to be right. If he does, it will not be the first tiine 
the politicians have in their timidity undere-ti- 
mated the sense of the people. 


Tom Johnson 

Tom JouNson was a tariff baron,.a franch’se- 
gvabber, and a machine politician. Tom Jonson 
was a tariff-reformer, a champion of the peo)le 
against the monopolists of transportation, and an 
idealist in polities. And there was but one ToM 
Tounson. He was the poor Southern boy of 
good stock who made his start during the Civil 
War selling newspapers at high prices by viriue 
of a pull with a railroad conductor. He was ‘he 
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ultra-typically precocious young Westerner who 
at twenty-two got into “big business” at the 
heal of an Indianapolis street-car line. He was 
the Ohio capitalist who fought Mark Hanna to 
a standstill in the Cleveland traction war. He 
was the Pennsylvania steel man who made a lot 
of money manufacturing steel rails and selling 
then to his own street-car companies. He was 
tlie Congressman who wanted to put steel rails 
on the free list. He was the manager of Hrnry 
(Grorce’s campaign for Mayor of New York and 
the most devoted of his disciples. He was Cleve- 
land’s severely reprobated boss and also its re- 
forum Mayor. He was all these apparently in- 
consistent things because, having mastered Amer- 
ican. business and American politics as he found 
them in his youth, he ardently and _ sincerely 
aspired to make them better. 

Ile was a very American kind of an idealist, 
and to many good people quite inexplicable; in 
fact, unbelievable. But was his career really so 
strange? Was it really so unlike that of the 
idealists, the reformers, of other countries and 
other periods? Did not most of them, most of 
the effective ones at any rate, begin as he began— 
by doing what they afterward denounced,” by con- 
forming to the very things which they afterward 
strove to change? How else could they have 
begun at all? Could Lurner have started the 
Reformation if he had not first been a priest of 
Rome? Could Loyota have organized the Jesuits 
if he had not first been a soldier in carnal wars? 
Could GLADSTONE have destroyed Toryism if he 
had not begun as a Tory? Can anybody get the 
knowledge and the strength to war effectively 
against the established order otherwise than by 
first accepting it? 

Tom Jotunson’s inconsistency was consistent 
with the facts of American life. He admitted it 
fairly, laughingly. His candor about it was a 
part of his idealism; and his idealism was real, 
robust, fearless. It was also effective, notwith- 
standing that he met defeats, notwithstanding 
that he seemed to end in defeat. For he was 
fighting in a big war that is still going on; 
what he won for good government will be kept; 
his mistakes were not fatal; and he taught many 
others how to fight. 


The Alabama Mine Horror 

All miners are entitled to the care and protec- 
tion of government. It is*the business of govern- 
ment to see that every reasonable precaution is 
taken to prevent them from being blown to pieces 
by explosions or choked by gases or suffocated 
or starved by ecave-ins. That view of the duty 
of government is now accepted universally. Yet 
most miners go into the mines voluntarily, just 
as other men go to other kinds of work. 

But the men who went down to their horrible 
deaths in the eoal-mine at Littleton, Alabama, 
did not go voluntarily. The State made them. 
They had no choice whatever—not even the choice 
between that employment and none at all. They 
were conviets—most of them short-time men— 
and the State had leased them out to a private 
corporation which under the law had the right 
to send them into the mine whether they wanted 
to go or not. The Mobile Register declares they 
were murdered by the State. and that the crime 
means the end of the convict-lease system for 
Alabama. Governor O’Nrat announced that he 
was going to have an effective mine-inspection 
law if he had to call a special session of the 
Legislature to get it. Apparently the people of 
the State are thoroughly aroused, and no doubt 
there will be reforms. 

But isn’t it time for us Americans to learn to 
reform things without waiting for repeated dis- 
asters to stir us up? New York City, with the 
hideous ebject-lesson of the fire in the shirt- 
waist factory fresh in people’s minds, cannot lift 
horr‘tied hands at the Alabama mining-village, 
But other countries can upbraid Americans in 
gencral for their carelessness of human life; for 
there are countries in which such things do not 
happen so often, in which they happen very sel- 
dom. What those other countries have done we 


can do; and for goodness’ sake let us do it at once. 


Shoo, to a Shoe Scare! 

Mhe National Boot and Shoe Manufacturers 
Association hears that it is proposed to put shoes 
on the free list in connection with the reciprocity 
ig1ment with Canada. It believes the intention 
'S to let Canada flood our market with shoes while 
at the same time maintaining a duty of thirty 
per cent. ad valorem against American shoes. 
Vehemently it objects to having the present pro- 
tection (ten and fifteen per cent.) on shoes re- 
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moved, and with particularly shrill vehemence 
it objects to letting Canada run in shoes on us 
from bebind the rampart of its own tariff. That 
would be a putting of the shoe on the wrong foot, 
which strikes the N. B. & S. M. A. as utterly in- 
tolerable. It says: 

The boot and shoe industry of the United States 
distributes more than $100,000,000 annually among 
the wage-earners of the cities and towns of the United 
States, and upon its prosperity are dependent many 
allied industries and interests. It is now proposed to 
sacrifice this industry as a peace offering to the agri- 
culturists, whose interests, it has been demonstrated 
by President Tarr, will not be placed in jeopardy by 
the Canadian reciprocity measure now under con- 
sideration. 

If boots and shoes were ineluded in the reciprocity 
treaty, or if this free list were reciprocal, that is to 
say, the Canadian government would also place 
American shoes on the free list, there might be no 
cause for alarm. 

Is there cause for alarm in any case? We hope 
that Canada may reciprocate our action (if we 
take it) of letting her shoes cross our border un- 
taxed. But suppose she doesn’t. Our shoemakers 
will have precisely the same access to her market 
which they have now, though that seems to be 
mighty little. Her shoemakers will have free ac- 
cess to our market, but why should that damage 
our shoe industry? Why should Canadian shoe- 
makers have such special ability to undersell our 
shoemakers, that they are more to be feared than 
British or French shoemakers? Canada’s tariff 
guards her market, but it does not increase her 
capacity to make shoes cheaper than our people 
do and undersell them. If shoes get on the free 
list it will be because of the belief that our shoe 
manufacturers need no protection, but ean hold 
their own against all the world, Canada included. 
Maybe shoe manufacturing is an infant industry 
in Canada and needs coddling. Surely our manu- 
facturers would not grudge a young neighbor the 
privilege of coddling an infant industry and sup- 
porting it by taxation just as they have been 
coddled and supported all these expensive years! 


Ambassador Hill Resigns 

Why Dr. Davin Jayne Hitt has resigned as our 
ambassador at Berlin is left entirely to surmise 
and surmise is fairly busy about it. Possibly Dr. 
Hitt could not afford to serve us as ambassador 
any longer, or perhaps it was intended and pre- 
viously arranged that he should retire about this 
time, or maybe some other hand seems desirable 
to stir the potash and soothe warring professors, 
or maybe the President needs him for other duties, 
or maybe his cook left and he couldn’t get an- 
other. At any rate, he has resigned and the Presi- 
dent has aecepted his resignation to take effect 
on July Ist. 

Dr. Hint is an accomplished man and has a 
rating as a highly competent diplomatic officer. 
He has been a college president and Assistant 
Secretary of State. He can do a good many things 
well and with suavity in the process, and he is an 
excellent speaker, and politics on this side of the 
ocean are beginning to simmer, and altogether 
we expect to hear more of Dr. Hii rather than 
less after he bids good-by to the Kaiser. 


A Catholic Brother is Displeased 

A Roman Catholic brother who writes “S. J 
behind his name and sits in a place of high 
editorial authority writes to reprimand us for two 


” 


recent paragraphs which he declares to be “a 
malicious attack on Catholic education.” He is 


‘ > 


ashamed of our “venomous sentiments,” and casts 
us out of his company in angry tones. Our Jesuit 
critic handles the pen as though it were the slipper, 
reminding vs in that of Methodist Brother Chan- 
cellor Day of Syracuse. We wouldn’t mind if we 
thought we had deserved the slipper, but we don’t 
think so. Discussing the sentiment said to be 
current among Catholics that there were not 
enough Catholics in Congress, we suggested at 
some length that there would probably be more 
if Catholic education were less separate, and es- 
pecially if the Catholic boys and the un-Catholic 
hoys got mixed up more in the colleges and got to 
know and understand one another more thoroughly. 
Our way to accomplish that was to encourage the 
Catholic boys to go to the Protestant or secular 
colleges (which they already do in considerable 
numbers), but if our eritic approves the general 
idea of promoting closer acquaintance between 
Catholic and Protestant youths, and would rather 
accomplish it by trying to make it profitable to- 
some of the Protestant boys to go to the Catholic 
colleges, that might he as good a way. But per- 
haps that is too millénnial a suggestion. 

There are at least two Congressmen from New 
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York who are graduates of a Roman Catholic col- 
lege (Manhattan) and one of them is chairman of 
the Appropriations Committee, a post of great 
power and responsibility. He is considered the 
fittest Democrat in Congress for that place. But 
our new Democratie Senator is a graduate of the 
College of the City of New York, a college sup- 
ported by the taxpayers and necessarily secular. 

We could easily oblige our complaining neigh-, 
bor and our other Roman Catholie friends, if we 
have any, by avoiding all criticism or discussion 
of their habits of education and everything else 
that relates tc their religion, or by never speaking 
of these things except in -terms of compliment. 
There are publication offices enough, we dare say, 
where it is the rule to let nothing go out that 
would “offend the Catholics.” But the Roman 
Catholic Church in this country is far too impor- 
tant an institution and much too deeply involved 
in working out the problems of government and 
civilization here to profit by any such rule. It 
could not afford to have too large a part of the 
secular press afraid “to offend the Catholics.” 
It thrives far better on free discussion. Even 
if it were the one institution in the country that 
was perfect as it stood and had nothing to learn 
and no improvement to expect, it would still be 
to its disadvantage to have the press and people 
generally too much in awe of its resentments to 
talk about it. 


The Hotel Watterson 

Mr. WaAtrerson’s delight over having the grand 
new hotel in Louisville named after him is to be taken 
for granted.—Springfield Republican, 

Not so surely by a good deal as Louisville’s 
delight in having a grand new hotel to name after 
Colonel Warrrrson. But, of course, Marse 
Henry’s heart warms at this new evidence that 
his neighbors love him. It ought to be a fine hos- 
pitable hotel with statesmanlike lines and, if pos- 
sible, with a dome and the star-eyed goddess stand- 
ing on one leg on top of it. Not any ordinarily 
architected palace hotel is fit to be named after 
Henry Watterson. 


The Blind Workers’ Show 

The Blind Workers’ Exhibition which President 
Tart will open in the Metropolitan Opera House 
next Wednesday night (April 26th) is to last until 
April 30th and will be a show the like of which 
has not been seen before. Its plan is like the plan 
of the Tenement House and Tuberculosis and 
Child Life exhibitions, to give public instruction 
by ocular demonstration. But the other exhibits 
were of things—models, charts, pictures, and other 
objects—whereas this exhibition is of people, blind 
people, actually doing the things that the blind 
may be taught to do and by which they can be 
made useful and self-supporting members of so- 
ciety. The work of the blind in forty different in- 
dustries will be shown by the workers, and blind 
performers will provide entertainment with music, 
dancing, acting, and athletics. 


No News 

Dr. Daviw B. Winitnry, of Wesleyan University, 
has been experimenting with intoxicants and re- 
ports: 

With their alcoholic contents reduced to the same 
percentage, ordinary hard cider and claret are the most 
poisonous beverages, and brandy, gin, and whiskey 
are the least poisonous, 

After all, that may not be important news. [ard 
cider when its alcoholic contents have been made 
equal to those of brandy, becomes “ apple jack,” 
and “apple jack ” has never borne a high reputa- 
tion as a harmless intoxicant. 


The Champagne Troubles 

What the French government has tried to do 
has been to limit the manufacture of champagne 
to those districts which produce the grapes from 
which the better grades of champagne can be made, 
and to protect the reputation of the wine from 
being harmed by the competition of inferior prod- 
ucts put out by unscrupulous manufacturers. It 
is evidently a difficult matter to draw a_ geo- 
graphical line on one side of which the profitable 
manufacture of champagne shall be lawful and on 
the other side unlawful. We read of mobs that 
march and destroy, tear up vines, and waste the 
contents of millions of broken bottles. It sounds 
like the management of tobacco difficulties in Ken- 
tucky, only more so. The production of the al- 
leviations of life seems not so compatible with a 
calm spirit as the production of necessaries. Of 
course the world can get along with less cham- 
pagne, but there are immense stores of it still in 
French cellars, and the supply is not likely to run 
short. 













































































































An Inspection of Bernard Shaw 


AN angry review of a book invariably helps its 
sale, and so when an outraged Philistine writes of 
BERNARD SuAw’s latest book as having in it all the 
worst vices of that author; of being insincere, absurd, 
and dramatically worthless; of consisting in violence, 
exaggeration, cheap cynicism, and substantial ignorance, 
one naturally turns to the book to see what founda- 
tion the abuse had. 

BERNARD Suaw has three endowments exceedingly 
annoying to average intelligence. First of all he has 
neither social, religious, nor what one might call civil- 
ized traditions. The fact of establishment means 
nothing at all to him. ‘ What is is right” is as far as 
possible from his idea of things. On the contrary, he 
feels that a large majority of things that are are 
wrong. Secondly, he never shuts his eves for a moment 
to a fact or a reality. If it is there, he sees no use in 
denying it, and he mentions it quite frankly. Third, 
and this is the most provoking habit of all, he will 
laugh. If Mr. Bernarp Suaw had been content, as 
so many are, to make a serious and statistical at- 
tack upon vivisection and a sober, detailed statement 
that the present laws of marriage and divorce were 
hardly suited to the most enlightened and advanced 
form of civiization, no one would have had a griev- 
ance against him. But because he offers us his ideas 
in the form of riotous fun, he can never 
away with his own sardonic good-humor and _ light- 
hearted gaiety, he is a thorn in the flesh of the re- 
viewer. 

To tell the truth, Mr. BERNARD SHAw laughs a lit- 
tle too much, and he laughs at the readers who take 
him too seriously as much as he laughs at the falli- 
bility of human systems and the frailty of mortal 
That heavy mental tumbler, GILBERT CITESTER- 
upon a truer truth than when he 
his ideas of life would have been 


because 


men. 
TON, never hit 
said of Suaw that 


entirely different if he had grown up in an ordi- 
nary house and had hung up his stocking every 


Christmas. This is just where Mr. Suaw fails to win 
the sympathies of his readers. He has no human prej- 
udices, no limiting traditions, no little, hidden  ten- 
dernesses or old memories too sacred to laugh over. 
He is the embodiment of the spirit of a detached ob- 
server, a sprite, untouched by personal emotions and 
predilections. looking on at life and noting the short- 
comings of all human arrangements. 

The Doctors Dilemma treats of the fallibility of 
the medical profession. The preface deals with such 
subjects as Doctors’ Consciences, Why Doctors Do 
Not Differ, The Craze for Operations, Credulity and 
Chloroform, The Perils of Inoculation, Vivisection, 
Limitations of the Right to Knowledge, Cruelty, 
Fashions, Epidemics, Latest Theories, ete. It is in- 
tended that the preface shall read like sound sense. 
There was once a doctor in New York whose con- 
science was so quickened that he finally refused to at- 
tend people on the ordinary conditions of giving them 
drugs when they had, through ignorance, made them- 
selves ill. On the contrary, he undertook to teach them 
how to be well at a salary of so much a year. The 
difficulty was that this doctor’s patients got so well 
that they did not need him or any other doctor. 
Plenty of pure water inside and out, plenty of fresh 
air, a rational amount of and the renun- 
ciation of the bad habit of over-eating, with sensible 
hours for sleep, so restored the majority of his patients 
that, having learned the secret, they soon discarded 
their physician, and he became an excellent farmer. 
BERNARD SuAw not only knows that it is the duty of 
doctors to teach people how to be well instead of drug- 
ging them for being ill, but, he also thinks and says that 
a large proportion of disease is due to poverty which 
the government could and should ameliorate. His 
idea of doctors is that they should be public servants, 
at a fixed salary, responsible for the health and sanity 
of some given district. Toward the practice of vivi- 
section the writer's attitude is not unlike the anti-vivi- 
sectionist bishop who was asked, when his wife’s life 
was saved by an operation, * Now, wouldn’t you saec- 
rifice a few dogs for this?” and replied, heartily, * In- 
deed | would, and Ud sacrifice everybody in this hospi- 


exercise, 


tal. and you, too, Doctor. The question is, would I be 
justified in doing it?” 
BERNARD Suaw says: “ The truth is, if the acqui- 


sition of knowledge justifies every sort of conduct, it 
justifies any sort of conduct from the illumination of 
Nero's feasts by burning human beings alive to the 
simplest act of kindness.” He goes on and rages at 
some length on this text with as much eagerness as 
though any one out of a lunatic asylum was ready to 
admit that “the aequisition of knowledge justifies any 
sort of conduct.” In his prefaces’at least, whether one 
agree or not, one may find BERNARD SHAW in earnest 
and perfectly serious. He hates cruelty, he hates un- 
cleanness, and he hates a lie. Thése three things he 
tights and he fights quite fearlessly and without any 
bullying. 

Such words as “cheap eynicism,” “ frivolous,” “ in- 
sincere,” “absurd,” “ worthless,” cannot with justice 
be applied to a man who so profoundly feels’ the 
sorrows and injustices of life and keeps himself, as 
he himself calls it, “in the mid-channel of insult,” 
rather than cease protesting. 

In the amusing _ play, 


“Getting Married,” if 


Hotchkiss and Mrs. George are thoroughly burlesque 
types. Lesbia and the Bishop are fine bits of character- 
There is something rather big about Lesbia’s 


ization. 
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determination to renounce marriage rather than accept 
it on what she considers * dishonorable terms.” If her 
ideal were only a common and usual ideal instead of:a 
new one she would get ample applause from the gods 
of the gallery. No word is more in accord with BER- 
NARD SHAw’s own philosophy of life than hers, * I’m 
afraid I think this race for happiness rather vulgar,” 

It is possible to think BERNARD SuAw a mistaken 
political economist; it is possible to think he over- 
rates human nature and misrepresents what he sets 
out to fight, but it is only stupid to mistake his 
earnestness, his conviction, his tenderness toward pain, 
his sense of justice under al] his riotous fooling. 





Correspondence 


HARD QUESTIONS ABOUT COLONELS 


To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir—In an article criticising a book containing 
Mr. Roosevelt's speeches made while in Europe, it 
seems to me you were unnecessarily bitter and critical. 
You say Mr. Roosevelt is not a scholar. Well, what 
constitutes a scholar? If you class only a few men 
of great erudition and abundant authorship on scien- 
tifie subjects, then few men, comparatively speaking, 
are scholars; but Mr. Roosevelt’s reading has been 
very extensive and his authorship abundant. He 
speaks, perhaps not fluently. both German and French, 
and is conversant with many of the works of the best 
English, French, German. and Italian authors. His 
Life of Cromwell, Naval History of the War of 1812, 
Winning of the West, and many speeches on a great 
variety of subjects would surely indicate sufficient 
knowledge to class him among the scholars. 

According to John Burroughs, his knowledge of 
natural history is quite extensive. 

You ridicule his military career. He certainly by 
going to the front in time of war and putting his life 
in jeopardy earned his title of Colonel. What have 
you ever done to carn or deserve the title of Colonel? 
| have vainly endeavored to discover how you attained 
that title. Did you. like myself, Colonel Roosevelt. 
and thousands of other of your fellow citizens, join 
the colors and fight for your country during the 
Spanish-American War’? I think not. It seems to 
me a very small thing to ridicule a man because he 
did his best in time of need to serve his country in a 
military capacity. The matter of the shortness of his 
experience does not belittle the fact that he displayed 
both ability and bravery during his short military 
career. Do you think that you are capable of doing 
Colonel Roosevelt justice? 
am, sir, 


— 


W. J. Bz 


HARMON AND OHIO 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., February 12, 191! 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Str.—Your correspondent from Baltimore signing 
himself “ Old Politician” quotes from the Washing- 
ton Star, saying that the people who are behind the 
movement for Harmon are much the same that en- 
gineered the Parker campaign. 

The Washington Star could have been more direct 
and said the rery same people are behind the Harmon 
movement. At any rate. they are the very same peo- 
ple in Pennsylvania and Philadelphia. At this very 
time the work for setting up delegates for Harmon in 
the next Democratic convention is going on.'- The 
stock-in-trade argument of these men is that he could 
earry Ohio. But could he? Let us take a glance at 
some election figures in Ohio. 

In the last election the combined Democratic vote 
for Congressmen exceeded the Harmon vote for Har- 
mon by nearly 20,000: but what is much more sig- 


nificant is that the Harding vote was upward of 
190,000 less than Taft received in 1908, two years 


before, showing that this number of Republicans did 
not vote at all. for Harmon got less votes than Bryan 
received by 25.000. 

Let us suppose a case. If the Republicans had 
nominated Garfield, the insurgent pregressive. instead 
of Harding. the reactionary stand - patter. those 
190,000 tired and disgusted Republicans would have 
voted, and to-day Garfield would have been Governor 
of Ohio instead of Harmon. 

Let us suppose another case with a somewhat 
longer look ahead. If the Republican party should 
nominate Senator Robert M. La Follette for President 
in their next national convention, and it is not at 
all unlikely, could Harmon carry Ohio if he was the 
Democratic candidate? No; not by from 50,000 to 
100.000 votes. 

But we have two Democrats who could do so. They 
loom so largely and bravely in the public eve that it 
seems superfluous even to mention their names. 
Champ Clark, of Missouri. and Woodrow Wilson, of 
New Jersey. One serving his country at large in a 
manner that even his political opponents are com- 
mending, the other serving his State in a straight- 
forward honest way that makes the voters hurrah 
with enthusiasm while the politicians gasp with dis- 
may. 

Happy the country that has such, and happy, thrice 


happy the Democratic party that can count them 
members of its organization. 
I am, sir. 
RYERSON W. JENNINGS, 
GOVERNMENT BY COMMISSION 


RocnesterR N.Y., April 1, 19U1. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str.—The government-by-commission idea spreads 
like wild-fire in every direction because the Americans, 
like the ancient Athenians, like to listen and_ per- 
chance practise new theories. But let the commis- 
sion business be well under way, and we will soon hear 
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i] 
the old ery of bossism and corruption. In government 
by commission there will be all the more chance to 
do a little or much grafting, because the circle js 
smaller and can so easily be hid. 
It is doubtful whether a new doctor ecah cure :})e 


“patient ” public of the old evils. What is m:.t 
wanted is old-fashioned “ honesty” in high and aw 
places. Men who are satisfied with their salary, and 
live within their salary. Men who give all their tine 
and talent serving the best interest of the pubjic. 
Otherwise all talk of publie welfare is bosh. We went 
not only quality to fill an office, but a large quantity 
of honesty and truthfulness in high and low places. 
I am, sir, 
C. M. MEYer 


REALISM IN MUSIC 


To the Editor of Harper’s Weckly: 

Sir,—May I reply to your editorial note of Aj) i! 
Sth made in response to my communication on Dem 
racy and Music, that my point was missed? It wus 
not whether realism in musie was possible, but whether 
a musical person requires a printed paper to tell him 
what to think while he listens to music. Of course 
there has always been realism in musie (since it is a 
reproduction by real sounds) from the “ Melodious 
Blacksmith ” and Clementi’s Sonatinas to the present 
day. The question is quite other: is a musician mace 
by listening to music, understanding harmony and 
rhythm, ete., or by hearing aneedotes and reading 
programmes? Beethoven can hardly be called * disin 
genuous ” because the programme music discussion had 
not opened in his day. I love modern music, but I am 
frequently bored and distracted by printed descerip- 
tions of it, and I am capable of listening to Bispham 
singing a song without any anecdote to divert and 
help me. I am, sir, 

L. C. 


“THE MAKING OF MR.” 


To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—lIn the interesting article entitled “ The Mak- 
ing of Mr.,” in the current issue of HARPER’S WEEKLY, 
it says, “A knight was ‘domino,’ from which thie 
Spanish ‘don’ was taken.” Etvmologically that is an 
illusive proposition. I am inclined+to agree with the 
iate Professor Knapp of Yale. He pointed out thie 
diiliculties of the popular derivation and assigned it 
to the Pheenician * dan,” meaning “ lord.” The Pheeni- 
cian language must have had some influence on thie 
early people of that peninsula, owing to the trade rela- 
tions of the two nations. 

I am, sir, 
NATLAN HASKELL DOLE 








‘A Strenuous Appeal 


The city of Memphis. Tennessee, is said 
offered Mr. Bryan $2,000,000 to become a 
thereof.—Daily Puper. 


to have 
resident 


BILL BrYAN, O our Bo-Bill, 
Pray come and live with us. 
We'll take you in 
And give you tin 
In sums quite glorious. 
We'll give you mill- 
lons—honest, Bill!— 
We'll make it two, by Gee! 
If yeu will come 
And make things hum 
In Memphis, Tennessee. 


In Memphis, Tennessee! 
In Memphis, Tennessee! 
We'll make your life Memphisian 
A’dream of days Elysian 
If you will strike 
The old turnpike 
To Memphis, Tennessee! 


Bill Bryan, only Bo-Bill— 
Come choose a corner lot. 
Don't mind the price; 
Just choose the nic- 
Est corner lot we've got. 
We'll build a man- 
Sion on your plan, 
And give it to you 
If as our neigh- 
Bor you will stay 
At Memphis, Tennessee, 


free 


At Memphis, Tennessee! 
At Memphis, Tennessee! 
We'll make your days Memphisian 
A blest and dreamy vision 
Of Eden’s crown 


When settled down 
At Memphis, Tennessee, 
a 


Bill Bryan—splendid Bo-Bill,— 
You've only to “say when” 
And we will split 
The welkin “ wit” 
Our “ Hail! First Citizen!” 
We'll buy you ink, 
And meat and drink, 
Your sugar and your tea, 
If you will hit 
The pike and flit 
To Memphis, Tennessee. 
To Memphis. Tennessee! 
To Memphis, Tennessee! 
We'll make you a Memphisian 
Sure-proof against collision 
With woe and strife 
And cares of life 
At Memphis, Tennessee. 
Horace Dopp GASTIT. 
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INAUGURATING DEMOCRATIC RULE IN THE HOUSE 


CHAMP CLARK, THE NEW DEMOCRATIC SPEAKER OF TIE HOUSE OF REPRES ATIVES, BEING ESCORTED TO THE CHAIR AT THE OPENING OF THE EXTRA SESSION 
OF CONGRESS, BY MESSRS, UNDERWOOD, VREELAND, AND MANN 


- 


DRAWN BY T, DE THULSTRUP 





es 


Y good fortune I recently had an 
2) opportunity to talk with the Attor- 
ney-General, Mr. George W. Wicker- 
sham, on the vitally important sub- 
ject of the trust prosecutions. I 
; had certain questions in mind; these 
questions Mr. Wickersham was good 
enough to answer, and he has added 
to his kindness by aliowing me to 
put his answers on record, 

To begin with, Mr. Wickersham summed up the 
broad political and social aspects of the question thus: 

“It is perfectly clear to any thoughtful person that 
it is inimical to the continuance of free institutions 
that the great industries of the country should be con- 
trolled by a small body of individuals. If such result 
cannot be prevented through the operations of the 
Sherman law, or some similar legislation, then the 
alternative must be the resort to some sort of ,govern- 
mental control—for instance, such as that which pre- 
vails in Germany. Such a course is at variance with 
the traditions of the Anglo-Saxon peoples, and yet the 
desired result will have to be accomplished in some 
way. The people will not permit—they cannot permit 
—the uncontrolled centralization of power in private 
hands. If it cannot be prevented in one way, it un- 
doubtedly will be in another. I should greatly depre- 
cate the tendency to appeal to the government to fix 
prices, or to regulate and control by intimate details 
the activities of great eorporations, or possibly to be- 
come the silent partner in every vast enterprise; and 
yet this is substantially what is the condition of affairs 
in Germany, which has adopted the policy of en- 
couraging combination, but also assumes the super- 
vision and control of all combinations.” 

Mr. Wickersham might, perhaps, have found an even 
more striking example of what is in fact state social- 
ism in the system developed in Russia by Count Witte, 
in the days when he was head of the Ministry of Fi- 
nance, and all-powerful in the Russian administration. 
This kind of state socialism, under which the govern- 





ment, besides owning and managing all the railroads ~ 


of an empire nearly three times as large as the United 
States, entered into all kinds of vast industrial 
schemes, practically nullifies and benumbs all private 
initiative and creative will, and thus robs the nation 
of its greatest source of wealth and progress. As to 
the alternative danger, should the government. fail, 
whether by means of the Sherman law, or by other 
means, adequately to control these huge combinations, 
Mr. Wickersham uttered these weighty words of warn- 
ing: 

“The combination and control of all activities by 
a group, whether it be a group of representatives of 
capital or of labor, always results in antagonism to 
that portion of the community not united in the 
group, and this antagonism through all history has 
resulted in socialism and ultimately in anarehy; and 
the end of anarchy is always tyranny. If the aetivi- 
lies of all organizations can be regulated by the law 
of the land so as to prevent any group from encroach- 
ing seriously upon the rights of all others, this con- 
dition of social anarchy can be avoided, but in no 
other way.” 

Here is a clear recognition of the danger which may 
arise from great combinations, and of the far greater 
danger which must be entailed by failure to bring 
them under control of the law. Yet it seemed to me 
that the principle of combination, in itself, is not only 
inevitable, but is also beneficent; it amounts to the 
removal of internal friction in the instruments of pro- 
duction, and this is a gain as vital as it would be in 


a steam-engine or any picce of machinery. To my 


question on this point, Mr. Wickersham replied: 

“Of course, there is an obvious economic necessity 
to permit the growth of large businesses and those 
consolidations or combinations which are the result 
of natural business conditions, brought about by de- 
sire for economy in organization and management, 
and possibly in production. In every large business 
there is an initial *‘ overhead charge,’ which is practi- 
cally constant, although the volume of business is 
greatly increased. For example, an administrative 
organization for a business of $100,000 a year would 
probably be substantially adequate to the conduct of 
ut business of $150,000 or possibly $200,0003 and if 
there were two businesses of $100,000 a year each, 
they could be combined with a resultant saving of the 
expense of the administrative organization or * over- 
head charges’ of one of them. Of course there is a 
certain exaggeration in this, but it serves to illustrate 
the point. Such a combination, with the resulting 
economy in administration and probably also_ in 
production, would enable a product to be improved 
in quality and sold to the public at no greater, and 
possibly at a considerably reduced, price. Such com- 
binations ought to be fostered and encouraged rather. 
than discouraged.” 

The popular view of * monopoly ” is that it means 
the control of the entire output of a commodity, for 
one or several countries. This is evidently not the 
sense in which monopoly is understood in the Sherman 
anti-trust law of 1890, or in the prosecutions insti- 
tuted by the Attorney-General, under that law. I 
asked Mr. Wickersham for a definition on this point. 
The Attorney-Gencral replied as follows: 

“Whatever realm of uncertainty may be left in 
the construction of the Sherman act,’ it is at least 
established beyond any controversy that a combination 
of independent manufacturers or dealers to parcel out 





the 


By Charles Johnston 


territory among themselves, limit production, fix 
prices, and exclude competition is a violation of the 
Sherman act. It must be clear to every intelligent 
business man to-day that taking part in any such 
combination is a crime. The Department of Justice 
has publicly announced its intention, whenever evi- 
dence of such combination is acquired by it, to prose- 
cute the individuals concerned in such combination, 
and, if they are convicted, to urge the court to punish 
by imprisonment.” 

Two cases recently prosecuted by the Department of 
Justice, the so-called window-glass and bath-tub 
trusts, show this tendency in action. Both furnish 
necessaries of life—window glass and sanitary appli- 
ances. Both represented almost nation-wide combina- 
tions. Immediately after combining they raised the 
pvices of their wares fifty or sixty per cent., repre- 
senting no inerease in cost, but simply a levy made 
on the consumer, because the trusts ‘‘ needed the 
money.” Here is the palpable evil of monopoly: a 
power of private taxation, as ruthless as it is com- 
plete. But there are many combinations which have 
obtained no such complete monopoly. In reply to my 
question on this point, Mr. Wickersham said: 

“The question of what constitutes the offense of 
‘monopolizing or attempting to monopolize’ a portion 


‘of the interstate or foreign commerce of the United 


States awaits interpretation by the Supreme Court 
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in the Tobaceo and Standard Oil cases. The position 
taken by the government in those cases was that 
monopolizing involves intent, to be established either 
by proof of actual intention, or by proof of facts from 
which a court or jury must infer intention; monopo- 
lizing in its essence being to absorb to oneself all of 
the Trade or commerce of a given kind, generally by 
the abuse of corporate powers granted under State 
charters, and exercised in violation of the Federal 
law, which, as a regulation of interstate commerce, 
forbids the attempt to monopolize.” 

The administration, in the Tobacco and Standard 
Oil cases, which are now in the hands of the Supreme 
Court, is seeking to have condemned as criminal all 
combinations which show a purpose or intent to ac- 
quire a monopoly. even where no effectual monopoly 
has yet been acquired. There are, therefore, two 
wholly different kinds of combinations: on the one 
hand, criminal conspiracies which, unlawfully, and 
to the detriment of every citizen and inhabitant of 
ithe United States, exercise a power of private taxa- 
tion; for which the administration is vigorously prose- 
cuting them and seeking to put their members behind 
prison bars. On the other hand, there are combina- 
tions not in restraint of trade, but in furtherance of 
trade, from whose increased efficiency and economy we 
all profit. Such combinations should not only not be 
prosecuted, they should be actively encouraged. Sum- 
ming up this side of the question, Mr. Wickersham 
said: / 

“President Taft, in his message to Congress on the 
subject of the trusts, pointed out this distinction. 
Rut a practical difficulty confronts us, arising out of 
conflicting State laws relating to corporations, and 
the absence of any Federal legislation which facilitates 
or protects corporations of one State doing business 
in another State, or commerce among the States or 
with foreign countries; and until some such legisla- 
tion is enacted only one-half of the problem can be 
solved, namely, the restriction of the growth of the 


Trusts 
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great combinations which restrain trade and tend io 
the .growth of monopoly. The other part of the 
problem, namely, the development of the legitimaic 
business of great corporations, which, by reason of 
increased size and economy of administration, can 
serve the public on better terms than otherwise, is 
left. unsolved. 

“A simple illustration of the difficulty which c 
fronts a single corporation in endeavoring to do bu-i- 
ness in a number of States is furnished by the laws 
of some States, which prohibit any corporation, foreign 
er domestic, from carrying on business within their 
territory if it have a capital stock in excess of twen\y 
million dollars. Many other restrictions are impose 
by the laws of different States upon the carrying on 
of business of foreign corporations. These restrictioiis 
have led great industrial organizations to form c 
porations in the different States under the laws 
those States, to conduct the business in those States 
respectively, their stocks being held by a parent com- 
pany incorporated in a State where the conditions 
authorizing such formation are most favorable. Thus 
has arisen, in part from the necessities of the case, 
the ‘holding corporation, which, undoubtedly, has 
been a most effective vehicle for the creation of 
monopoly. It has been availed of by many of the oli 
technical ‘ trusts, as a refuge from the condemnation 
of decisions which were made, almost uniformly, in 
many States, holding them to be unlawful for various 
reasons. In the Standard Oil case various properties 
which were controlled by earlier groups of corpora- 
tions whose stocks were held by ‘ trustees’ were trans- 
ferred to a ‘holding company,’ as a mere substitute: 
method of control to the trustees, thus effecting a 
combination to destroy all possible competition be- 
tween various companies whose stocks were so heli, 
and tending to the monopolizing of the commerce in 
petroleum and its products.” 

What that monopolizing practically amounts to 
may be gathered from the following words of Mr. 
Wickersham: “The power of the chief owners of thie 
Standard in financial circles makes every railroad 
management cautious about giving them offense. On 
many railroads these owners are among the directors 
and large stockholders. To almost every railroad the 


Standard is able to make the threat of diverting part 
of its enormous traffic. By these means it has been 
able to induce most roads to buy its oil, at prices 
double those established by competition. In rare cases, 
where these influences have not sufficed, it has made 
whatever‘ price has been necessary to get the busi 
ness. So it has obtained a complete monopoly of the 
lubricating of rolling stock. Its prices to most rail- 
roads are twice the reasonable prices of the oil, and 
its annual profit on the business is more than one 
hundred per cent. on the capital actually used in it.” 

The administration, through the Department ot 
Justice, is doing its utmost to bring this scandalous 
condition of affairs to an end. But the Sherman law 
is no novelty. It is more than twenty years old. 
What, it may be asked, does an anti-trust law amount 
to under which the tremendous abuses we have de 
seribed could come into existence? It might be re- 
plied, with perfect justice, that almost everything 
depends on the administration, and that a really 
active and aggressive campaign against the trusts is 
a very recent thing; but to my question on this point 
Mr. Wickersham gave a somewhat different answer, 
and at the same time an answer of great intrinsic 
value and interest: 

“Perhaps the full service rendered to the country 
by the Sherman act is not yet fully appreciated. It 
is commonly said that all that has been accomplished 
by the Sherman act has been to break up a few com- 
binations and to prevent a few contemplated consoli- 
dations; but the Sherman act has accomplished a 
much greater end. It is true that it has not de- 
stroyed all tendency toward combination. This 
tendency, in part, as I have stated, is nothing but the 
movement of natural econumic laws; but the existence 
of the Sherman act and the prosecutions which have 
been had under the Sherman act have undoubtedly 
very greatly retarded the growth of monopoly, have 
fostered independent production and activity on the 
part of competitors of the great ‘ trusts,’ and but for 
the Sherman act and the enforcement which has been 
had of its provisions in the cases which have been 
biought, the growth of large combinations and the 
accomplishment of great ‘monopolies would undoubtedly 
have been far in excess of what has actually occurred. 
For example, had it not been for the decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States in the Northern 
Securities case, it is beyond any question that all ot 
the great continental trunk lines would have been 
controlled by one small group of capitalists, and in 
all probability that control would have been extended 
to the Eastern trunk lines as well, so that the entire 
railroad transportation of the United States would 
have been in the hands of a small body of men.” 

The administration, working through the Depart 
ment of Justice, is, therefore, determinedly: pursuing 
those combinations which secure, or seek to secure, the 
power of private taxation, which is only another name 
for organized extortion from the citizens and inhabit- 
ants of the United States. And the administration is 
doing this not only to protect our citizens from 
immediate robbery, but, further, and even ‘more im- 
portant, because this is the only safe way to guard 
against the advance of socialism, anarchy, and dis- 
integration, 
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HOW THE PRINCIPLE OF THE INITIATIVE AND REFER- 


ENDUM HAS BEEN PRACTICALLY APPLIED IN OREGON 


By Charles MacCormac Snow 


ROR LE rapid growth in popularity of 
ge the initiative and referendum in 
late years calls for some analysis of 
the actual working of direct legisla- 
3 tion. The adherents of the initia- 
tive distrust Legislatures and point 
A=) to the ease with which the people, 
32 voting on individual measures, will 

a secure the laws they want. The 
opponents insist that if the people try to vote directly 
on bills they will be blinded by ignorance and will 
not in the end get the kind of legislation they want. 
Here is a direct clash of opinion, and the pith of the 
controversy about direct legislation. : 

It is argued against the initiative that it emascu- 
lates the Legislature—robs it of the strength and 
inceptive power that it has under the purely repre- 
sentative system. This is perfectly true, but beside 
the point. If the people can pass better laws directly 
than through representatives, the Legislature should 
be weakened. The whole problem of the initiative con- 
cerns itself with the ability of the people to legislate 
for themselves and to enact the laws they want. On 
this point it is proposed to mass the experience of the 
people of Oregon. That State has made considerable 
use of the initiative and referendum since 1902, and 
its experience, while not extensive, is practically all 
there is in the United States. 

In Oregon any measure or constitutional amendment 
may be referred to the people by initiative on a_peti- 
tion signed by eight per cent. of the voters. A referen- 
dum may be demanded, by a petition signed by five 
per cent. of the voters, on any bill passed by the 
Legislature, unless the bill is necessary for the preser- 
yation of the public peace, health, or safety. <A_ Dill 
receiving a majority vote of the people is not subject 
to veto. The measures to be submitted are put upon 
the ballot, being designated by short ballot titles. pre- 
pared by the Attorney-General. Forgery of names to 
petitions is a erime, punishable by fine or imprison- 
ment. 

When the initiative was first proposed in Oregon it 
was feared that the voters would not take pains to 
investigate bills presented to them. Experience tends 
to show the contrary. Votes have always been large, 
in spite of the great increase in the number of bills 
presented. The work of invest#gation is made easier 
by pamphlets distributed by the Secretary of State 
before elections, containing the bills to be submitted 
together with arguments pro and econ by interested 
persons. Newspapers also devote much space to a 
discussion of the measures. Of considerable impor- 
tance is a realization by the voters of a necessity for 
action. Many of the bills, drafted by enthusiasts or 
schemers, involve radical and dangerous changes, The 
electorate must of necessity exert itself, and has done 
Truly the saying, “ Eternal vigilance is the price 
of Liberty,” is no idle platitude in Oregon. 

Direct legislation is not conducive to apathy. If 
a strong interest on the part of the public were a 
sufficient guarantee, its effectiveness could* not be 
questioned. Its dangers lie in another direction. The 
real question is the ability of the voters, not their 
willingness. : 

Now, it must be regarded as axiomatic that if the 
people are to pass laws satisfactory to themselves 
they must understand the measures they accept. This 
is the very least to be expected. It is also apparent 
that the mass of voters cannot understand every bill 
presented to it by initiative. May, then, the conclusion 
be drawn that direct legislation cannot work? There 
is an alternative. The people may deliberately vote 
(own measures on the ground, and on the sole ground, 
that they do not understand them. Herein lies the 
strength and the weakness of the initiative. If the 
people refuse to register votes that amount to guesses 
on jnatters beyond their comprehension, such matters 
will jinally be relegated to the Legislature, while ques- 
tions of more general knewledge will be handled by 
the people directly. The result will be a narrowed 
but cxtremely effective use of the initiative. The 
Legislature will still have important work to do, but 
Will not exercise the free hand that has brought it 
under criticism. But if the people insist on guessing 
at What they cannot understand, they must -eventually 
commit such blunders as to render the initiative 
entirely unsatisfactory. 

Hence the question to be resolved from the experi- 
ence of Oregon is whether voters can be trusted to veto 
bills they cannot understand. ‘When in doubt vote 
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no.” 's the advice always urged by the Oregon press. 
: his rule is accepted verbally with alacrity, but it is 
‘y No means easy to follow. Its application involves 


a new method of thought. One must learn to view a 
bill, not always according to its alleged merits, but ac- 
cording to his own understanding of it, and this atti- 
tude necessarily involves an analysis of his knowledge. 
Consequently the people of Oregon are not taking 
any short cuts to a proper use of the initiative. They 
are learning by a slow and sometimes painful ex- 
perience. An examination of some of the bills on 
which they have been practising will show how far 
the Oregon voters have learned* to veto those unin- 
telligible to them. 

One class of bills on which the majority of voters 
are unable to inform themselves sufficiently to vote on 
their merits are those which are of interest to a par- 
ticular section of the State only. From the first, men 
have attempted to take advantage of the good nature 
of the voters to pass this kind of acts. In 1906 a bill 
was presented authorizing the State to purchase an 
old private road and abolish the tolls on it. Obviously 
this was not a matter of general information, and its 
submission to the people was an abuse of the initia- 
tive. After a brisk campaign by the press, principally, 
however, directed at the merits, the bill was defeated. 
Rut in the following election the voters were less dis- 
criminating about local matters. Two bills were pre- 
sented. and adopted regulating the catching and can- 
ning of Columbia River salmon. It is notorious that 
these measures were prepared by and in the interests, 
respectively, of the upper and lower river fishermen, 
competitors in the salmon industry. They were utterly 
at cross-purposes, and the result was a tangle which 
the Legislature was foreed to straighten out. At the 
same election the people decided to create a new 
county—Hood River—a matter about which the ma- 
jority of voters knew nothing; and also passed a 
measure regulating the price of meals to Multnomah 
County prisoners. In fact, at this election, all local 
bills were passed ‘with a blind good nature that pro- 
voked much criticism from the press and shook the 
faith of many in “ Oregon’s Big Stick!” 

But adverse experience has apparently taught a 
lesson. In the recent election, encouraged by the suc- 
cess of the Hood River experiment, eight different sets 
of loeal office-seekers introduced their new county 
hills, and these bills were all defeated by great ma- 
jorities. Furthermore, the majorities were all remark- 
ably alike, ranging from 37,000 to 54,000. Apparently 
thousands of citizens voted no on all the county bills, 
solely for the reason that they were not such measures 
as should have been presented to the people. 

An interesting complication arose in the last elec- 
tion, in which the people made a mistake on a local 
bill by failing to distinguish between the initiative and 
the referendum. The Legislature of the preceding 
year had increased the salary of one of the district 
judges. In spite of the fact that this was a purely 
local matter in which the voice of the Legislature 
should have been final, a referendum was demanded. 
The bill was put to the people affirmatively, in the 
same manner as an initiative bill, and a large ma- 
jority voted no, in an evident desire to rebuke this 
abuse of the referendum. An affirmative vote would 
have supported the Legislature and carried out the 
intention of the people. 

Only one clear mistake was made in the late elec- 
tion on a local measure; and this, strangely enough 
in. view of recent experiences with the salmon indus- 
try, was on a fishing bill. A measure was _ passed 
regulating fishing in the Rogue River. A majority of 
the voters of Oregon live more than two hundred 
miles from this river and know nothing about the 
local conditions. As a result of this blind voting the 
Legislature is now being strongly urged to repeal the 
bill on the ground that it hurts certain legitimate 
business interests. 

The showing of the late election, on the whole, indi- 
cates that the people are learning to distinguish be- 
tween general and local measures, and to quash the 
latter because they are local, and therefore not under- 
standable by the average voter. 

Another kind of bills on which the ordinary citizen 
eannot be informed well enough to vote on_ their 
merits are those that- do not present a single de- 
fined issue answerable by yes or no, but a complex of 
issues—omnibus bills, as they are designated. Such 
measures should never be presented to the people. 
Aside from their complexity they are usually loosely 
drawn, and need especially the scrutiny of a Legisla- 
ture. There is a further reason, in that they offer 
opportunity for what is known as “initiative log- 
rolling.” * This evil device is as simple as it is 
dangerous. A desirable and catchy measure is in- 
corporated in a bill along with a large number of 











propositions, some of which may be good and some 
not. The desirable part is put first and appears first 
on the ballot title as a vote-getter. 

The experience of the people of Oregon with these 
measures has not been so satisfactory as with local 
matters, but the indications are not altogether un- 
favorable. 

In 1906 a referendum was demanded on a general 
educational appropriation bill. This was such a pal- 
pable abuse of the referendum and the bill itself was 
so meritorious that it was approved by a consider- 
able majority. In 1908 the “ Corrupt Practices Act” 
was passed by initiative. This act consists of fifty- 
five sections and nearly ten thousand words. Its fair- 
sounding title and general good intention easily secured 
its passage, but it is obvious that few voters knew 
exactly what they were voting for. Its provisions are 
numerous and radical. By its very nature it should 
have been subjected to debate in the Legislature. But 
since that body had refused to pass it, there was per- 
haps an excuse for presenting it to the people. 

In the recent election two complicated bills were 
presented, both of which should have been quashed as 
abuses of the initiative. The first of these includes a 
provision for a verdict by three-fourths of the jury in 
civil cases, and strays through the whole field of court 
procedure, The bill evidently represents an earnest at- 
tempt to secure a reform in the administration of 
justice, but, because of its technical and complex 
nature, it was no fit subject for popular enactment. 
But the people, unable to’ withstand the lure of the 
three-fourths jury provision, passed it. The other bill 
makes certain increases in the direct legislation power, 
provides for proportional representation in the Legis- 
lature, and mekes a score of other radical changes in 
the legislative system. That the submission of this 
bill was a glaring abuse of the initiative was so ap- 
parent that it was lost by a safe majority. 

There is this slight indication that the voters of 
Oregon are réady to vote down a complex bill because 
of its complexity, and regardless of its merits; but 
it is probable that more adverse experience will be 
needed to demonstrate fully to them that such matters 
should be dealt with by the Legislature alone. 

Here, then, are two kinds of bills which from their 
nature the people cannot understand; and one can 
readily see the reason for their ignorance. And there 
is some tendency to eliminate both of them from the 
scope of direct legislation. Probably a few years more 
will see them both relegated to the Legislature, either 
by a constant hammering by the people or by some 
enactment. 

But a large number of bills have been submitted to 
the people and will continue to be submitted, which are 
neither local in seope nor complex in make-up. In 
subjects they range from matters of general knowledge, 
such as woman suffrage and liquor control, to such 
technical matters as criminal-law procedure. Here 
opportunity is oifered for the very best judgment of 
the voter. If the initiative is to be a registration of 
enlightened public opinion and the people are to enact 
the bills that they want, the individual voter must in- 
telligently condemn that which is too technical for 
him to see the merits of, on the ground that it is not 
a proper matter for submission to him. There can be 
no categories laid down for him here, for the line be- 
tween simple and technical matters is a hazy one and 
must be drawn by each man according to his 
knowledge. 

It is such measures as these that constitute the real 
test of the initiative. If voters are able to estimate 
their own knowledge and veto what they cannot under- 
stand, the more technical bills will be defeated and 
the question of their merits left to the Legislature. If 
this task of introspection is too great, and the people 
insist on trying to vote on the merits of bills that they 
do not understand. the result will be chaos. 

Up to the present time no marked indications can 
be found of a disposition on the part of the voters of 
Oregon to reject measures merely because they are 
technical. They have tinkered with the details of taxa- 
tion, working-men’s compensation, and court procedure. 
They have snarled up the law of State control over 
municipal corporations to such an extent that nobody 
knows what it is. They have also shown remarkably 
good common sense at times, but the point is, they 
have not yet leariied the limit of their understanding. 
Still, it should be remenibered that the initiative is a 
new thing, and its proper use cannot be learned in a 

-minute. The people are finding out that they cannot 
properly legislate on local or complex matters. 
Whether they will ever learn to apply the same rule 
to technical bills must be left to the Future. 
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III.—_GEORGE GORDON, LORD BYRON 





SoME one has said, “ The classie face 
That seemed just chiselled out by Myron, 
And the club-foot he deemed disgrace 
Symbolize all the life of Byron.” 
Though half absolved from moral stigma 
He still remains his time’s enigma. 


Ile must have been a gorgeous youth. 
The fruit of every clime he tasted. 
And sharper than a serpent’s tooth 
The satire which his foes lambasted. 
His range was wide. He cursed or earolled, 
As faney moved him, through Childe Harold. 
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Like Johnson he abhorred the Scot, 

As English Bards and Scotch Reviewers 
Testifies largely. It will not 

Perish while English speech endures. 
But still he overshot his mouth, he 
Blackguarded gentle Seott and Southey. 


This is a stolen pun, I fear. 
I only wish [ knew the author; 
And I would give him credit here, 
Because you know that neither moth nor 
Rust can corrupt a pun’s condition 
So quickly as a repetition. 





That last rime is a license, still 
I have a spirit so contentious 
That [ don’t think I ever will 
Cease venerating the licentious. 
In fact, I rarely give a copper 
For any work that’s not improper. 
e 


I love to picture this true bard, 

Soldier and eourtier, rake and dreamer, 
In his apartment slaving hard 

At stanzas in “ ottava rima,” 
Which finished, ** Murray, here’s a new one, 
Just run and print it in Don Juan.” 


And if the moralist is prone 
To lash him for each fault and failing, 
Just mateh his troubles with your own. ° 
You'll see his way was not plain sailing. 
And at the finish he was strong, he 
Died like a man at Missolonghi. 


Back to my subject. If you read 
The tale of his eecentrie actions, 
You'll find him interesting indeed. 
And then his personal attractions 
For ladies! Nothing could impair ’em, 
Though Turks pronounced him harem-scarem. 







































A NOTABLE MEMORIAL 


“GUARDING THE TOMB.” GIUSEPPI MORETTI’'S DESIGN FOR AN ELEGIACAL FIGURE TO SERVE AS A MEMORIAL. MR, MORETTI IS TIF ITALIAN SCULPTOR WHOSE 


“ HEAD OF CHRIST” 


WAS AWARDED A MEDAL AT THE ST, LOUIS EXPOSITIQN. HE RECENTLY COMPLETED A STATUE OF COMMODORE YANDERBILT FOR VANDERBILT 
UNIVERSITY, AT NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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By William T. Walsh 


DRAWINGS BY AUGUST HENKEIL 























present vanished. He set his eyes on 
the future; he must begin to build 
for years ahead. 

Edwards went to the sales-manager 
of his company and told him of the 
incident. Then he sprung his plan. 

* Look here,’ he said, “the rail- 
way and electric shops are full of 
young fellows not long out of college 












VR MVLEN CyfeN) ied — Edwards, out of college 
W/janseae\wa) mut a brief time and salesman for 
wy) YO the Steel Company, manufac- 
\}yX turers of railway appliance mate- 
PY rials, had joined the Sunnyside Golf 
Club. 

“It’s the personal equation that 
counts,” he had been told. “Get 
next to the big men themselves.” 

The Sunnyside Golf Club was regarded as_ being 
rather exclusive, and Edwards was quite inclined to 
congratulate himself on securing admission. Among 
its members were just the men he wanted to meet 
in a business way: Tom Harrow, Purchasing Agent 
for the D. & I.; Vice-President Frederick L. Morrison 
of the R. & O., an alumnus of the same college with 
himself; Victor Ferguson, General Manager of the 
Sunnyside Street Railway Company; and a number of 
others of nearly equal importance. 

In joining this club, Edwards had in mind the many 
favors his fraternity affiliations had secured for him 
while, at college. He was a likable young fellow, 
straightforward, a good talker, made friends readily 
and he had no fears of inability to make speedily the 
acquaintance of the “big” men he was after. The 
very first afternoon that he was on the links he had 
the good fortune to be paired off with old Tom Harrow. 

He was delighted. Harrow was a customer he wanted 
badly, but to whom, so far, he had been unab!e to 
sell. Harrow was very affable and engaged in a run- 
ning conversation as they met from time to time at 
the putting-greens or drove off together. 

“Next time,” meditated the young salesman, “ he'll 
be about ready to give me an order.” 

At the eighteenth and last hole his hopes suddenly 
went to the ground with a metaphorical crash. He 
had been respectfully ‘“ mistering” and “ sirring” his 
prospect during the whole game. As old Harrow 
“holed out” a heavy-set, gray-haired man walked up 
to him. . 

“Good work on that 














-just as a shrewd capitalist invests his money. 


who are going to be _ purchasing- 

agents and general managers some 
day. I’ve been told, and now I know, that friendship 
counts in business. [ want to go out and get ac- 
quainted with these young fellows. Some day, when 
they’ve made their mark, I can call ‘em Jack and Tom 
and Pete and shut out young cubs like myself.” 

To-day part of young Edwards’s time is occupied in 
becoming acquainted with the most promising young 
men in the street, electric, and steam railway shops in 
various cities. He frankly tells them what his ex- 
pectations are for the future, for himself and for 
themselves. His prophecies flatter. Of course he 
doesn’t make friendships indiscriminately. First of all 
he talks with the men in charge to get a line on the 
employees, but he also uses his own judgment. He 
doesn’t expect that many of these young men will stay 
with the corporations with which they happen to be 
connected at the present time: but though they go 
elsewhere, he does expect to find a number in much 
higher. positions some day. 

Young Edwards’s dream of big success by thirty has 
vanished. Already, however, he has discovered, what 
many business men never learn, that genuine, perma- 
nent success depends largely not so much upon the 
sales or prospects of to-day as upon preparation for 
the future. Young Edwards has discovered a new field 
of business enterprise, “cultivating the underling,” 
though he probably would not call it by that name. 
He is investing his friendship cautiously, judiciously, 
Like 
money~ placed out in long-time interest bonds, it is 
maturing in eight, ten, twelve, perhaps in twenty years, 
but it is invested in many a place; and some of these 
investments, unlike bonds, are likely to show returns 
much higher than the ordinary rates of interest. 

This idea of getting young men with a future in 
touch with others of their-sort is essentially a policy 
for corporations. A corporation, being, theoretically, 
unending, and for most practical purposes actually so, 
can take steps to provide for welfare in the distant 





long putt, Tom,” he 
complimented in an 
easy, familiar way. . 
“Win your game? 
All ready to talk now 
about that next ship- 
ment of patent grade- 
crossings? I’ve got my 
figures right here.” 
And the pair walked 





away. leaving young 
Edwards a bit dazed. 


-atent grade-crossings 
Were among the special- 
ties of his house, too. 

“Well? he mut- 
tered, “] guess a 
greenhorn like myself 
stands a fine chance 
igainst a man who can 
call his customers by 
their first names and 
slap them on the back.” 

But the ineident had 


given him an idea, a 
1S lea. By inquiry 


he learned ‘that the 
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future far better than can the small independent busi- 
ness man. Neither the future possibilities of the lat- 
ter, perhaps, nor the financial status would warrant 
such a far-sighted and possibly rather expensive policy. 
It should make a strong appeal, however, to heads of 
corporations who are anxious to make the best possible 
provision for their successors. The sons of these 
financiers could establish a far-reaching circle of busi- 
ness friends by adopting young Edwards’s policy, that 
would greatly redound to the power and security of the 
corporations when they were called upon to take 
charge through the death or disability of these heads. 

A big wholesale merchandise house in the East re- 
tains on its staff at a good salary a salesman who gets 
very little new business. He is past middle age and 
no longer puts up much of a fighting talk, but he does 
know a number of buyers for retail houses; owners 
and managers also with whom he was hand in glove 
in his younger days. He was an underling when he 
made the acquaintance of many of his present-day 
customers, who were then also underlings. The friend- 
ships formed then now keep him on “ Easy Street.” 
He is reaping a substantial income from his early in- 
vestment in friendships. Fortunately, he is with a good 
house which handles only first-class goods, but his in- 
timacy with the various customers is what holds them, 
after all—keeps them from looking elsewhere for bet- 
ter terms or prices. Many a man maintains his posi- 
tion in later life through precisely similar conditions. 


But these men did not make a science of the matter. 
The thing simply grew without their realizing it. 


The advance agent of a circus puzzled a city editor 
by the amount of time he devoted to the reporters. 

* You’re a funny sort of fellow,” said he. “ Why do 
you waste so much time on the reporters? Haven't 
| promised you the best kind of a write-up?” 

* Sure,” said the advance agent. “ That's all O. K. 
But there’s no harm in my chatting with the boys, is 
there?” 

“Certainly not, but I’m just curious.” 

* Well,” explained the cireus man, “the reporter of 
to-day is the city editor of to-morrow. Think what 
a bunch of friends I'll have in a few years in these 
parts. You can’t always get next to the ordinary city 
editor for lots of free space, but nine times out of ten 
the city editor you’ve known as reporter will give you 
a send-off that would float a battleship.” 


Jenkins was a man of hauteur who wasted little of 
courtesy and nothing of time on mere employees. 
From the moment he passed the office-boy or other 
guardian, to his coming face to face with his customer, 
the human beings he chanced to pass were mere au- 
tomata. As a salesman his record was high, remark- 
ably so. His salary compared,with his commissions 
as so much pocket change. Hence Jenkins apparently 
could well afford to be haughty, if any one could. 
Snubbing the desk slaves was a method of cultivating 
his dignity and dignity was one of Jenkins’s assets. 

Prosperity showed in every curve of his well-nour- 
ished cheeks. The seal-ring on his finger, the diamond 
glittering in his cravat, his well-tailored garments of 
rich cloth, above all, his dignity, spelled success. 

Jenkins had been away on a vacation during the 
dull summer months. On his return to the city in the 
fall, he found a big depression in trade. The country 
was on the verge of a commercial crisis. The one 
house that always bought, no matter what the business 
barometer might indicate, was the firm. of Farwell & 


Hengworth. It was with the junior partner that 
* Jenkins had his dealings. A consistent. customer of 
Jenkins, the latter would make his patronage the 


nucleus of his fall orders. 

Hengworth had a private secretary named Alling- 
ton, an inconspicuous, silent man, whom Jenkins had 
always treated in his most cavalier manner. 

Jenkins demanded, rather than asked, the clerk who 
gained his notice to conduct him at once to Mr. Heng- 
worth. His overbearing attitude was the best he knew 
how to assume. 

“Mr. Hengworth is in Europe,” he was told. 
Allington is in charge.” 

“ Allington? Why, that’s the stenographer!” 

“Mr. Allington is in charge,” reiterated the clerk. 

Perhaps there flashed before Jenkins in his mind’s 
eye a picture of the reception he would receive from 
the new manager. 

But Allington’s greeting was courteous enough. 
“He was sorry, but the firm was doing no buying, 
ete. The salesman, however. read in the new man- 
ager’s eyes that so far as his doing further business 
with Farwell & Hengworth was concerned his career 
was ended. An enmity, wantonly created by a super- 
cilious attitude, had come home to roost. 


“ Mr. 


































































































By Cushing Stetson 


DRAWINGS BY JOHN ALONZO WILLIAMS 


“1 faith, lady, 1 think your blazon be true.” 
—Much Ado About Nothing. 
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MN, wa a friend” of theirs. In the winter- 
WF AG time the snow before the doctor's 
\y/ YB) front door-step was always cleared 

Les quite to the curb, and a constant 

om CDT succession of broughams drew up 


during office hours. 

Dr. Macklin was, in fact, a fashionable and popular 
physician. His wife had been one of five sisters, with 
aun immense family connection. And though, to ‘be 
sure, she had been dead for many years, she had yet 
lived long enough to give her husband his start. But 
then the doctor was unquestionably able—an authority, 
indeed, on nerve disorders, and a lecturer in two or 
three hospitals. 

So it was rather the exception when a patient ap- 
peared about whom the doctor did not know all—as 
far, that is to say, as her position in society went. 
Dr. Macklin didn’t care one way or the other; it just 
happened so, Yet he was distinctly curious about the 
lady—she was so exacthy that—whose card, before 
him, read, “* Mrs, Horatio Searles Wenham.” 

An oddity in her having come—from the blue, as 
it were—-had seemed much less, however, when it ap- 
peared that she came, in fact, for some one else. It 
seemed also clear that the case was not one of mere 
‘nervousness. As she explained it, indeed, the 
doctor’s interest became engrossing. Months would 
be involved, perhaps, and he could be by no means so 
sure of the outcome as the lady had chosen to 
suppose, 

* But one hears,” she had replied, * 
derful things.” 

She paused, as over so large a statement. 
satisfied apparently, she went on: 

“Not the least of which, Dr. Macklin, would be 
your own... is one to call them cures?” 

Phere was not a trace of flattery in the voice. 
And the doctor flashed a second look at her card on 
the desk before him. 

“Mrs. Horatio Searles Wenham,” in_ black-letter 
seript, befittingly indicated below in the right-hand 
corner as of an address in a neighborhood one suffi- 
ciently “knew,” had not, indeed, so far been known 
to him. He could quickly enough reflect that it hardly 
mattered; her visit thus, in his office hours, being its 
own excuse. His exact eye was that of an artist. 
Yet he couldn't at all decide if it had been the long 
lines of the lady's figure and height, with the dark 
splendor of her furs, or if the extreme repose of the 


of so many won- 
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lady herself, that had especially achieved her telling 
effect of caste. Her background of books and_ the 
dark portiére of the hall struck him as the one best 
arrangement possible. And he had the thought, too— 
though it arose from nothing especially definite—that 
she had lived much abroad. 

“The treatment is yet so new,’ he found himself 
replying, “that one hardly knows.” But, recalling 
himself immediately to her errand, he added, “ The 
mind is a wide field, Mrs. Wenham. Certain illusions, 
to be sure, such as I judge your protégé to suffer 
from, we can cure—with time and patience. What is 
his age?” 

She appeared to reflect. “I shall seem indefinite, 
I think. Put, ‘you see, the mother had been for years 
in my family. I had not known, to be_ frank, 
that there even was such a son. Would the age 
matter?” 

“ Not necessarily, 
good . . .” 

But there she could be prompt. “ Oh, excellent, Dr. 
Macklin. He is—you will see—barring this one illu- 
sion, most reliable.” 

* Jewelry,” mused the doctor. “ Well, it’s not un- 
usual. Only, if one may say so, it’s generally with 
the other sex.” He seemed to be turning it over. 
“His illusion is, then, that he has some valuable 
jewelry ?” 

“ Well, more precisely,” she corrected, “ that some 
one is concealing jewelry which properly should be 
his. Though of course,” she added, “his mother is 
my authority in this. You will understand.” 

His expression implied that he could. Then he 
asked: 

“ And he is willing to undergo treatment?” 

“T think he will be.” She was obviously trying 
to put it favorably. “IT feel sure he will, and his 
mother of course thinks so. He should be willing. 
One hears, you know, of such wonderful cures.” 

As they had thus completed a circuit, he smiled. 

* Well, I will do what I can. Though of course, as 
you understand, it may take time. When would he 
start?” 

And it was just at this point, as he later recalled, 
that a change in her expression to an intentness not 
hitherto thought necessary surprised in him a sense 
of recollection. 

“When, doctor? But why not at once?” 

“With all my heart,” he replied, “if it may be ar- 
ranged.” 

That it could be, however, was so immediately 
evident that, almost before Dr. Macklin quite knew 
in what way, their arrangement was made. And _ it 
was, to begin with, that the youth should appear the 
next morning. 


perhaps. If the habits are 
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Mrs. Wenham, unannounced, on his office threshold 


“What,” said the docter, jotting it down, “is his 
name?” 

“Mercer.” replied Mrs. Wenham. “ Although ”"— 
she hesitated a little—* of course you would hardly 
know it.” 

He did not, apparently, completely get at her 
meaning. 

“Tf you should call him Mercer,” she slowly ex- 
plained, “ wouldn’t it be merely to show him that I— 
or somebody—was meddling?” 

But even then it didn’t seem very clear. 

“T can see that,’ he replied to her doubtfully. 
“But isn’t he certain to think vou meddlesome any- 
how? How else, in short, are you to get him here?” 

She smiled, however, and for the first time, as she 
lowered her veil. ‘You may trust me for that, Dr. 
Macklin. And when I tell you that he knows nothing 
now, you can quite see how impromptu it will be.” 
She looked very steadily at him from under the brim 
of her hat. “Is not that, surely, the best way?” 

“A good way, certainly,” he answered, also smiling. 
“if one may count upon it.” 

“Oh, quite.” 

But as she had already risen to depart, the words 
brought this interview to an end. He had walked 
with her through the hallway to the door, and having 
taken his leave, he walked back. Other patients in 
the reception-room were awaiting attention. He 
glanced indifferently at their cards. For the faintest 
trace—it was hardly the scent—of violets still hung 
in the oifice. And what furs she had! Beauty, too, 
now one came to think of it, of the Latin kind, like a 
cypress. ... And suddenly recollection swept across 
him. 

It had been the scent—so faint that it was a 
wonder that it existed at all—of the violets. And he 
had been standing—how clearly he could reeali it— 
in front of a show-case at Schaeffer’s, waiting for his 
euff-links. Turning his head, then, as the scent had 
reached him, their eves for an instant had met. Be- 
fore, as he vaguely felt, she had looked elsewhere. 

Or had it, after all, been he? As the day pro 
gressed, and his patients came and went, Dr. Macklin 
couldn't at all make out. His concern for his repaired 
links, it was clear, at the time had wholly engrossed 
him. She herself had been standing (for he knew the 
shop) by the diamond-case. And this was all. 
Though even more vaguely he felt that she had passed 
him again later on. p 

Mrs. Wenham was indeed most noteworthy. The 
senior Schaeffer, as the cashier unlocked the vaults. 
conceded as much. He was in the way of conceding 
much more, too, as he then selected the jewels the 
lady had desired to see. For it came over him sud- 
dentv that her furs were of silver fox, which few 
short of royalty could affqrd, and which few ‘new 
even at sight. With the jewels in his hand he hast ned 
back. He had suspected from the first she wis @ 
foreigner. ss 

“JT beg your pardon,” he said, as he closed the 
door, “for keeping you waiting.” 

He placed, as he spoke, a small mahogany box 
the table and drew out a key. They were 1 the 
private office, where the lady seemed a solitary figure. 

“There they are,” he went on, as he raised the 
cover, “ just, you can see, as they reached us.” 

And in silence she selected one of the jewel-—t 
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nold it before her, at arm’s length, for an effect. She 
nad selected a corsage ornament of pearls and 


diamowls. Which she presently replaced for another. 
ane <.w that altogether the contents of the box made 
: They had been, madam,” Mr. Schaeffer further 
explained, “in the famous Garcia family for genera- 
nik 

tions. : : ner 

If his manner was increasingly civil she had not ob- 
And he was moved to add, 


served it. : 
letter to us was really sad—pathetic, as 


© Their 
you'd say.” ; : : , 
" «(areia?” she inquired, selecting a third jewel. 
And then, “I do not know them.” 
“ «But. my dear lady,” he hastened to make clear, 


“they were not Americans.” His voice, though 
casual, was careful. “ They were Spanish—unfortu- 
nately involved, when these gems were offered, in 
Cuba.” 


“Nor, as it happens, am I an American,” she re- 
plied impersonally. But with rather more _ interest 
she continued, “ And may one see their letter?” 

He looked doubtful. ‘I am not sure we have kept 


its” 

“What a pity!” 

She replaced the pendant in the box, with a manner 
suggesting that the act was definite. 

“But of course,” said Mr. Schaeffer, “ I’m. not sure. 
1 can inquire.” 

“If you please.” 

She was, indeed, so much the master of the situa- 
tion that the jeweler felt a danger of its getting 
away from him, And it was, accordingly, with a 
sense of restating their relations that he put the 
price of the jewels to her plainly when the letter in 
question had been sent for. 

“Fifteen thousand dollars is hardly too much,” he 
commented. “I can see you are a judge of such a 
set.” 

“It sounds so much more,” she merely replied, 
“than when in pounds.” 

“Well, I'l] make it thirty-five hundred pounds,” he 
said, watching her. 

“And the letter?” 

“Oh, Vl throw in the letter.” 
the first time in their interview. 

She read it, at all events, with a deep attention. 
And spoke, as it seemed, to herself, or as if his hear- 
ing were of the slightest consequence. 

“Tt was all, indeed, too frightful. Poor Cuba! 
with her lost traditions—and all her ruined families.” 

Then she placed the letter carefully in the box. 

“T understand from this,” she said, “ that you paid 
—iwo thousand dollars, was it not? for these jeweis. 
If | take them at your figure, Mr. Schaeffer—may one 
ask if the Garcia family receive the difference?” 

But here he could meet her easily. “I hardly 
think so, madam. The arrangement, you see, was 
completed long ago. Just how long was it—sixteen 
years?” 

“So that its sadness no longer strikes you?” 

“We paid at the time, madam, whatever the jewels 
were worth to us. As we sell them, if at all, for 
what they’re worth to somebody else.” 

She arose and closed the box. 

“The jewels are very beautiful, Mr. Schaeffer; so, 
if I may have the letter, you may send them, 
please.” And she gave an address. 

Mr. Schaeffer beamed. “We know your husband 
well, madam. He was here yesterday. May we hope 
that the links proved satisfactory?” 

“Quite, thank you.” 

Yet she paused to look back from the doorway, her 
dark fur coat again impressing the jeweler. 

“If you will send them in the morning—to-morrow 
—at half after ten, I shall be waiting for them.” 

“At ten-thirty, madam. Without fail.” 

“Very good, Mr. Schaeffer. I shall expect them.” 


And he laughed for 


Dr. Macklin’s household moved with the precision 
of every bachelor’s. He was even given to saying 
that never otherwise would his work get “done. And 
no procedure to this end was more established than 
that of receiving his patients. They were invariably 
ushered by * Mitehell” (apple-cheeked and smelling 
of shoe-polish) to the reception-room, announced to 
him meantime privately in his office, where he was 
this prepared to receive them later, in turn. 

So there was the instant, the next morning, of his 
vast surprise at seeing Mrs. Wenham, unannounced, 
Ga his office threshold, in a dress no less strikingly 
blue than her last had been black. He could not have 
said, indeed, in the first speechless moment, whether 
such extreme informality or the startling change 
of her dress, or whether the fact of her being there 
at all, most astonished him. But as she showed no 
Sign of coming in, merely glancing from him to an 
embarrassed patient and back again, he rose hurriedly 


to meet her. 
She accepted this advance very much as a matter 
of course, 


“Young Mr. Mercer,” she said, pleasantly, “is in 
your drawing-room. Please excuse my not waiting, 
but { am much occupied ”—she glanced down at a 
rather large pareel—* and one hesitates to use the 
herses on this treacherous asphalt.” 

He was even further surprised, though his good 
nate grew radiant. He had supposed her formal— 





form—bhefore proceeding . . . 
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or above everything unlikely to chat, thus informally, 
in a doorway. 

“How did you manage?” he whispered. 

“Oh, very simply. He is quite charming—with 
rather a manner, I think, for a young fellow in that 
station. Though his mother, as I believe I told you, 
is most respectable. As it happened, however, we met 
on your door-step. For I told you ”—a single throb 
of her laugh, low, but clear as a bell, sounded be- 


tween them—‘‘I told you it should all be quite 
impromptu.” 
He laughed happily too. 


“He is sitting,” she immediately went’ on in a 
lower tone, “in the second seat from the end. He 
can see, of course, that 
you are busy.” 

She stole a look past 
the doctor at his waiting 
patient, and turned to 
go. But he would still 
detain her, if but a mo- 
ment. 

* And 
wait?” 

“Oh no. He _ thinks 
me already gone. He is 
not to know at all that 
IT have spoken.” She 
held out her hand. 
“You will be patient, 
Dr. Macklin?” 

He bowed over _ it. 
“You may trust me.” 
“And you need 
unduly alarm him?” 

“But that, Mrs. Wen- 
ham,” he said gallantly, 

“is just one of our won- 
derful things.” ~Dr. 
Macklin was a_ gentle- 
man, and he now said 
what he could. “TI shall 
indeed do all I can for 
him—you have quite en- 
listed my sympathies. | ‘ 
may even hope, I trust, t 
for your approval.” ~ 

But she understood 
him. “Oh, I shall let 
you hear from me, you 
may be sure.” 

She gave him at that 
a quick, the brightest 
smile, and went. 

Yet he again followed 
her to the door, and 
stood as the boy pre- 
ceded her to the vesti- 
bule. “ Was a lady such 
a lady?” he quoted to 
himself. And he re- 
joiced that for once in a 
way the hair of small 
“buttons ” was in order. 

From the office, when 3 
two regular patients al 
came in, he could readily 
identify the youth she 
had brought, as he wait- 
ed without in the recep- 
tion-room. He was the 
only man there, in fact. 
And when his turn finally 
came the doctor's pre- 
possession in his favor 
pleasantly realized. 

The youth, one could safely guess, was in_ his 
twenties, of a fine physique, and, as the lady had 
said, with a certain manner. There had been, to be 
sure, the faintest look of constraint on his face as 
the doctor shook hands. But a broad smile, immedi- 
ately succeeding, had seemed to put them much at 
case—himself no less than Dr. Macklin. His air of 
expectancy, however, brought the doctor quickly to 
business. 

“Will you sit down?” 
are not in a hurry?” 

“Not ’specially.” 

“Very good,” said the doctor. 

He might have passed him on a car without re- 
mark. Which only showed, as the doctor reasoned 
swiftly, the fallacy of a casual diagnosis. He re- 
garded him closely. 

Eyes far apart and clear—no obvious strabismus. 
Hair thick and slightly curly, complexion clean— 
circulation certainly good. Hands large and strong. 

“Am I keepin’ yer?” asked the young man, with 
a glance toward the reception-room. 

“Oh, certainly not,” replied the doctor, cheerfully. 
He gave his chair a hitch nearer. “Now ...er... 
Mr. ... TI did not get your name?” 

* Kelly—Stephen H.” 

“Ah. Of course,” 

Dr. Macklin, instantly alert, resolved on another 
tack, 

“Tt is customary, Mr. Kelly,” he said, very quietly, 
“to make certain measvurements—as a matter of 
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he asked. And then, “ You 
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“Oh, T guess.” said Mr. 
Where’s my cheek?” 

“Your check ?” 

“ Cert’nly.” 

“Why, of course!” said the doctor, quickly. 
the moment I had thought it was jewels.” 


Kelly, “they e’n wait. 


“ For 


Mr. Kelly rose. “Jewels or check— it’s all one 
to me.” 
Wis “manner” had perceptibly increased, and the 


doctor felt a thrill of annoyance. 
“Sit down, if you please, Mr. Kelly.” 


“What's the game here?” demanded the youth, 
with an anger no longer to be mistaken. “ Your wife 


says wait a minute—when she takes the box. .. 





Rrayylle qh 


In silence she selected one of the jewels 


* My wife!” gasped the doctor. 

“Yes, ver wife! An’ the jew'ls she buys yesterday 
at Schaeffer's. wt 

“Tve got no wife,” 
liis feet. 

For a moment the young man was dumb. 
visibly paler. 

“Then who was that, Doctor, met me on your 
steps, an’ showed me in the house, an’ took the box 
of(n me!” 

Who indeed? 

For of course it was presently out, and the town- 
talk. Dr. Macklin told all there was, but his friends 
still contrived to make it a mystery. Many an arch 
look, for a time, accompanied a request for news, 
till there arrived, some three weeks later, this letter, 
while the doctor was at breakfast. He caught an 
enclosure which fluttered from between the pages: 


eried the doctor, and leaped to 


He grew 


“Dear Dr. MAckern.—Would you kindly cash the 
enclosed draft, and with its proceeds pay Messrs. 
Schaeffer & Company the sum of two thousand 
dollars, which they formerly lent my family on occa- 
sion. You may be able to reckon the interest on 
your extraordinary currency, to pay them that also. 
For as one has said before, you can do in your coun- 
try such utterly wonderful things. 

“We shall summer in Geneva, where, if you are 
coming out, my mother will be glad to receive you. 

Yours sincerely, 
Marta X. Y pet R, GARCIA.” 


The doctor frowned. But after a considerable in- 
terval he laughed. 


‘Geneva? ...” 





April Lady, Bid May Tarry 


Aprit lady, bid May tarry. 


You are mine an April day: 

Now your eyes are showered skies, 

But your mouth a rainbow lies— ° 
I shall lose you with the May. 


By Charlotte Rudyard 


April lady, bid May tarry, 


May leads laughter all the years; 
You were meant for May to keep— 
You who love me while you weep— 

April lady, gift of tears! 
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within easy sailing distance from Jersey City, Wee- 
hawken, or Perth Amboy, and only forty-five minutes 


from Yonkers, by rail or trolley. Ample playgrounds 
for children, and for older persons there are one or 
two good theaters, several music halls, and pleasant 
walks along shady streets and avenues. Special atten- 
tion paid to the needs of visitors of small means at 
the Mills hotels, with al fresco benches in the parks 
for persons desirous of camping out. Music by 
the village band daily in clear weather. Meals at all 
hours, American plan, or @ la carte. Something going 
on all the time, and no lack of society of whatever 
sort the visitor seeks. Residents cordial, and ready 
to take in strangers at short notice. Not necessarily 
expensive, visitors being cheerfully accommodated for 
what they’ve got. No insistence upon dress, one suit 
of clothes being all that is required by city ordinances. 
Telephones connected with the best houses available 
at all times at small cost. Free mud-baths during 
rainy season on all public highways. Town lit by 
clectrie light, and patrolled by uniformed constabu- 
lary. Soda-water fountain in drug-store, with code 
signals in use in Prohibition States on application. 
Doctor in attendance. English spoken in most of the 
shops, hotels, and restaurants. A very pleasant week 
can be passed here by persons desiring relaxation 
from the rest and quiet of the country, and to enjoy 
all the comforts of away-from-home. 


FRUIT GRAFTING 

Jove!” chortled the Alleged Humorist, as he 
gazed at a check for ten dollars received from a con- 
fiding editor in exchange for a joke a thousand years 
old, “ who says now that plums do not grow on chest- 
nut-trees ?” 

And he hied him forth into the night, and blew him- 
self to a thistle cocktail made of grape-juice. 
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THE VERNACULAR 
“You’rRE a cool sort of cuss, Stipson,” said Jor- 
rocks. ‘ Here’s this note of yours fell due last Fri- 


I’ve had to pay it, but you 
You don’t appear to be wor- 


day, and as your endorser 
seem to think it’s funny. 
rying at all.” 

‘Oh no,” said Stipson. 


counted that long ago.” 


dis- 


*What’s the use? I 


NOT SURPRISED 
“ Funny thing about Bolivar,” said Wiggins. 

* What’s that?” said Bjones. 

‘Why, they operated on him for appendicitis the 
other day, and, by ginger! when they came to look 
there wasn’t anything there,” said Wiggins. 

‘Well, I’m not surprised,” said Bjones. 
could see anything in Bolivar myself.” 
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KNOWITALL HAS AN IDEA 
said Mrs. Knowitall, “ what is this move- 
ment about New York trying to get longer piers?” 

“ Why, I haven't followed it very closely, Miranda,” 
said Knowitall, “but [ think it’ is based upon the 
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fact that most of the peers that come to America 
search of wives are too short to be of much finan 
use.” 


in 
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WITH ALACRITY 
“Wa-AL, I dun’no,” said the farmer’s wife, won 
Dusty Rhodes applied for a meal. ‘ Would you ‘e 
willing to do a few chores?” 
*‘Madam,” said Dusty, * if you'll give me somethine 
to chaw on ll chaw all day.” 


SARTORIAL 


“Dip you ever London tailor, Binks?” as\od 
Witherbee. 

* Yes—once, but never again,” said Binks. “ Wiy, 
Bill, I don’t believe one of those London tailors cov ‘d 


make a coat of paint fit a hen-coop.” 


try a 
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TEACHER: WHAT CHANGE TAKES PLACE WHEN 
WATER FREEZES ? 
Tommy (innocently): A CHANGE IN PRICE, I GUEss, 


THE EVIDENCE 
“Say, Bunkerton, Tom Billups has applied for a 


position in our bank, and I’m looking up his general 
record,” said Dobbleigh. ‘Can you tell me if he—er— 
if he is a man of domestic habits?” 

“ Why, yes, I guess so,” returned icdibaailinis “ that 
is, judging from the cigars he smokes his tastes are 
entirely that way.” 


A GALLANT RETORT 

she cried, putting her hand to her cheek 
“What's the matter?” he asked. 

“T’ve bitten my cheek !” she moaned. 

* How I envy you!” he said, hungrily. 


“Owcn!” 
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SRAVERS DOUGLASS appeared at 
4§ the oflice on Monday morning with 
a wonderful sear high on his right 
cheek-bone, extending up to the 
outer corner of his eye. It was an 
inch long, very red and roughened, 
Se and looked like the mark of a burn. 
= But it was no burn. 

: “T was playing the fifth hole at 
Wykagyl,” Travers explained, “when a hasty man 
did that with his brassey. My partner was on the 
green, and I was thirty yards away. I was just 
stooping over to pitch up with my mashey, when I 
suddenly forgot everything and staggered a few steps. 
I wasn’t knocked out, quite; but I was_ pretty 
groggy. When my head cleared I saw my cap lying 
a few yards off. The ball that bumped my cheek-bone 
had gone up under the visor and carried away the cap. 
If my face had been turned one inch more to the right, 
I’d have lost my eye.” 

“Where did the ball come from?” everybody in- 
quired in a breath, for we are all poor but earnest 
golfers. 

“Oh, the usual thing,” said Travers. ‘“ The man 
behind our match was about two hundred and twenty 
yards from me and risked a_brassey shot. I suppose 
le swung very easily, so as to spare distance, and 
therefore sent the ball much farther than if he had 
slammed at it. The ball struck on a broad, flat stone 
a few yards behind me, and bounded upward, rough- 
ened and spinning from the impact, so that it burned 
my cheek. Nothing on earth could have saved my 
eye if it had caught me there.” 

* And he was sorry?” 

“Oh yes; very, very, sorry. Ran the full two- 
twenty in pretty nearly even time to tell me so. But 
what on earth could I have done with an apology in 
place of my right eye? That man has a mind of the 
didn’t-know-it-was-loaded class. Ought to be ruled 
off for a few weeks.” 

Poor Travers! He was so prejudiced by self-in- 
terest that he forgot how much some near-golfers 
enjoy seeing how close they can come to hitting a 
man without quite doing it. Such cases, when chronie, 
can be cured oniy by banishment from golf. They 
would all be cured at the beginning, however, if sus- 
pension for a few weeks were made the penalty for 
striking any one with a shot made too soon, and if 
both the striker and the stricken one were obliged to 
report the occurrence. 

With courses crowded as they are how, golfers full 
of enthusiasm stored up during the winter or increased 
by good play on Southern links, it is high time to 
warn the reckless swipers. It is not only awkward 








He was very, very sorry 





to hit or be hit with a golf ball, but there is actual 
danger of death in such a misadventure. Golf balls 
go like bullets. And, as Travers truly says, the 
sluggers usually belong in the didn’t-know-it-was- 
loaded category. Ancient tradition, too seldom re- 
peated and then not heeded, tells of two deaths at golf. 
In Seotland, if I remember aright, a player was making 
a slashing shot with a mid-iron, while his partner 
stood a few yards in advance and to the left, believing 
himself quite safe. The face of the mid-iron struck 
a stone, and the head flew off, striking the partner 
full in the temple and killing him. In Englkand a 
player, hearing wild cries of * Fore!” was in the act 
of turning around to look 
back, when a long, swiftly 
driven’ ball from the tee 
struck him on the temple 
and killed him. 

In these cases the exer- 
cise of common prudence 
would have saved both 
lives. The Scotchman de- 
liberately put his life in 
peril by standing in front 
of the play, even though 
he kept well to the left. 
The player, too, was to 
blame for making a stroke 
while any one stood be- 
fore him, even though 
aside from the line of 
flight. No one can tell 
when a clubhead may be 
knocked off. = Clubheads 
are heavy and they fly 
with awful speed. In the 
case of the Englishman 
the golfer on the tee vio- 
lated paragraph 3 of the 
Etiquette of Golf: 

“No player should play 
from the tee until the 
party in front have played 
their second strokes and 
are out of range... .” 

The italics are mine. 
I put them there for the 
benefit of the hasty fel- 
lows whom one often hears 
saying: “ They’ve played two, haven’t they? Well, 
here goes!” <A slashing driver may be two hundred 
and fifty or sixty yards from the tee, and therefore 
quite safe, before he makes his second shot; whereas 
the ordinary mere mortal man may be, and often is, 
within one hundred and forty or fifty yards of the 
tee after playing his second. In Heaven’s name, then, 
Mr. Hastyfellow, remember to wait, not only for the 
second stroke to be played, but for the player to 
move out of range. 

Yet the Englishman’s life might have been spared 
had he followed David Ogilvie’s plan. 

“When you hear * Fore!’ don’t look around,” says 
Ogilvie; * for if you do the ball may catch you in the 
face or the neck before you’ve turned half way. The 
moment you hear ‘Fore!’ clasp both hands at the 
back of your neck, tuck in 
your head like a_ turtle, 
and bend your body over 
like a jack-knife half 
closed. Then the ball, no 
matter how fast it comes, 
can only sting you in the 
leg, or, at worst, rake you 
along the back, or graze 
your head. It’s important 
to clasp the hands around 
the back of the neck, for 
a heavy blow there may 
be fatal.” 

The hardest thing in 
the world to do when one 
hears the warning cry of 
“Fore!” is to crouch and 
guard the back of the 
neck without first looking 
around in an effort to see 
the on-coming ball. If 
one will only remember 
that a flat drive or brassey 
shot travels almost as 
fast as sound he will in- 
stantly see the folly of at- 
tempting to turn and look 
at it. <A high official of 
the United States Golf 
Association lost forever 
the sight of one eye not 
long ago because he for- 
got this fact. He had 
played his second shot 
and was about to- move 
off, when a_ wild yell 
from the tee arrested his 
- attention. He turned— 
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and instantly received the full impact of the ball 
on the eye. 

Although certain sportive souls—who know nothing 
about the game, of course—profess to see something 
peculiarly gentle and old-ladies’-homish in golf, the 
truth is that it abounds in perils from which ordinary 
caution will not deliver the player. On a visit to a 
New Jersey course a few summers ago | had the mis 
fortune to drive into the Devil's Cauldron, a deep 
hollow filled with rocks and rubble-stone shed by some 
glacier in ages past. The enemy had made a_ fair 
drive, and it was necessary to be out of the cauldron 
on the next shot. I chopped away with all my might. 
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The true answer to the question is simple 


The ball sailed out to the fair green, but the niblick 
head flew away, and it has not since been seen by 
mortal eye. The enemy in all seriousness said: “ That 
chunk of steel passed within an inch of your face as 
it flew. I saw Auld Clootie grab it in mid-air and dive 
into the earth. That was behind your back and out 
of your sight, but certainly you smelled the brimstone.” 

The brimstone smell was there, of course, but it 
came from the clash of steel on rock. As for the dia- 
bolical rest of the tale, the enemy is a virtuous citizen, 
husband: and father, and a most abstemious person. 
But if that flying head had *“ come in” one degree on 
its course, there would have been an awful crash. 

A most courteous and powerful golfer was approach- 
ing the eleventh—-is it the eleventh’?—hole at Baltus 
rol, which lies on the crest of a high hill. At the mo 
ment his mashey shot started up a player was teeing 
his ball a little to the left of the putting-green, Up 
and up and still up went the ball, under a “ pull.” 
The man about to drive was in the midst of his pre- 
liminary waggle, when, pop!—the ball fell plump on 
the top of his head, and he dropped like six feet of 
chain. Quite properly, the mashey player ran up the 
hill, gasping apologies in most agitated pants. But 
to what good? It took a dash of cold water and the 
exhibition of sp. fru. to bring the poor man back to 
his senses. And he played the rest of his mateh with 
the inside of his head zooning like a tuning fork, and 
the outside of it crowned with a lump like half a very 
hard-boiled egg. 

What would have saved this man from being hit? 
Perfect accuracy of approach with the mashey? Yes; 
but that is found only in heaven—at least it prevails 
nowhere on earth. A greater distance between the 
putting-green and the next tee. then? — Impossible 
again, for the two are on a smallish hilltop and they 
are already as far apart as Nature will allow. 

The true answer to the question is simple: let every 
player wear his head encased in a cage of tough steel 
wire, fashioned somewhat like a baseball gatcher’s 
mask, but forming a complete globe of protection. 

Let no one treat this suggestion as a poor attempt 
at humor. It is very serious. I know at least two 
strong, tough-fibered men, as able to withstand hard 
knocks as most, whe are having head-cages made and 
intend to wear them. They know they will have to 
endure the ridicule of their friends. If we only had 
a Prince of Wales, or something like that, to set the 
fashions in this country, he would earn the yndying 
gratitude of thousands by taking the lead in this 
great reform. Think of it—no more danger of death 
or wounds, of teeth knocked out or noses broken, of 
eyes bruised or perhaps blinded—if only some kind, 
humane, brave leader of unquestioned authority will 
begin to wear and praise the cage. 
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A Farewell Word 


“Why then a jinal note prolong 
Or lengthen out a closing song, 
Unless to bid the gentles speed 
Who long have listed to my rede?” 
—Scort. 


HE dramatic season in New York is 
closing, and the present series of 
dramatie articles in this place will, 
therefore, be concluded. The season 
has been exceedingly active, and as 
it draws toward an end the observer 
of it finds some reason to hope and 
ye even to believe that a healthful tinge 
is gradually overspreading the com- 
plexion of the local stage. There are blemishes upon 
it, and no doubt they will remain upon it, but, in some 
respects, the face of the theater is more agreeable to 
contemplate than it has been for some time. As these 
words are written important actors ‘simultaneously 
visible are Robert Mantell, John Mason, Tyrone Power, 
George Nash, Bruce McRae, Henry EK. Dixey, Blanche 
sates, and Mrs. Fiske, and among plays current those 
of exceptional merit are “ The Gamblers,” by Charles 
Klein; * Pomander Walk,” by Louis N. Parker; and 
“As A Man Thinks,” by Augustus Thomas, That may 
seem a sparse record, but, as this theatrical world 
goes, it does not lack a cheering significance——such a 
significance, indeed, as might tend somewhat to re- 
assure intelligent public opinion relative to the state 
and prospect of the theater. 

One notable tendency of public opinion which has 
been for some time making itself more and more ap- 
parent in many different parts of the country is a 
disposition to favor the exercise of a censorship of the 
drama. Experience has shown that effective operation 
of some kind of a check upon misuse of the stage is 
desirable, but the establishment of an official dramatic 
censorship, under the American form of government,— 
or, indeed, under any form of government,—inevitably 
opens the way to injustice. It seems possible, all the 
same, that some such official authority will be insti- 
tuted, unless the custom is finally discarded of ob- 
truding shameless and demoralizing exhibitions in the 
theater. No doubt it would, incidentally, work injury 
to the stage; but the time may come, and indeed seems 
certain to come, if the demands of reputable public 
opinion continue to be ignored, when the public will be 
compelled to choose between two evils, and when it 
will accept a censorship as the lesser of the two. The 
plan is not popular, but it has gained a considerable 
degree of approval. The Mayor of Boston, exercising 
his authority as a magistrate, lately compelled the 
withdrawal from the stage in that city of the well- 
known mischievous drama of “ The Easiest Way,” and 
while his action has been, in some instances bitterly 
denounced, it has also been commended, and it was 
eminently salutary and just. 

Much sophistical nonsense has been published, in at- 
tempted extenuation or defense of the presentment of 
that particularly offensive play. At all times the 
}retence of “moral teaching.” which is set up to 
justify a show of vicious or hbestial conduct on the 
stage, is disgusting, because of its rank hypocrisy. In 
the case of “ The Easiest Way ” the pretence is simply 
ludicrous. That play photographs the surface condi- 
tions of openly profligate life in New York, and it no 
more “teaches” anything than an open sewer does. 
No person who knows anything of life is ignorant of 
the existence of evil and of shameful’ conditions. No 
person wishes to prevent the instruction of adolescent 
youth, of both sexes, that chastity, virtue, and honor 
are essential to right living. To pretend, however, 
that any such instruction, explicit or implied, was de- 
signed in “ The Easiest Way,” or is imparted by it, 
is only to insult the general intelligence of the eom- 
munity. The play was made and presented for the 
sole purpose of making money, by means of a showing 
of licentious conduct, such as would appeal to the 
libidinous taste of one section of the public and the 
morbid curiosity of another,—that hurtful curiosity 
which impels hundreds of fools to peer and pry into 
the slums or underworld of every great city, there to 
gipe at spectacles of depravity and evidences of filth. 

\s drama ** The Easiest Way ” is as raw in subject 
and as erude in style as the blotter in a police station. 
Any portrayal of conduct impelled by insensate self- 
isliness and violent passions will, necessarily, involve 
a element of action—as shown, every day, by such 
police reports as find currency in the newspapers. 
lhat sort of vitality “The Easiest Way” possesses, 
but otherwise it has no dramatic quality or merit 
\“hatsoever. ‘There is not the slightest evidence in 
‘tof any ability on the part of its author to show the 
“sential nature of even the paltry sensualists whom 

has conjured up to figure as characters. The only 
}veney of that play, or of any of its kindred, is an 
‘uiluenee toward degradation and evil. Protest has 
‘en made against all such plays on the ground that 
‘ley injure the young. So undoubtedly they do,— 
‘«miliarizing them with iniquitous living, insidiously 
‘'ling their minds with base images and low ideas, 
‘ud stimulating curiosity and mischievous discussion 
is to the ways and lives of bawds and blackguards. 
‘hat is the natural, inevitable tendency of a form of 
“mposition which the poet has described as 





“Lascivious meters, to whose venom sound 
The open ear of youth doth always listen.” 


Sut it is not youth elone that is injured by these 
vile and depressing spectacles. The mature, the 
‘niddle-aged, and the old are offended by the evil of 
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suen eoneoctions. They also, as much as the young, 
are entitled to the benefit of a pure dramia and of a 
wise public policy,—influences which cheer the mind 
and promote nobleness of thought and refinement of 
life. Attendance on Mr. Belasco’s presentment of Mr. 
Walter’s dirty drama is about as beneficial, whether 
to the old or the young, as it may be supposed would 
be the occupation of staring into a brothel. It is 
significant that, in all the hypocritical twaddle which 
has been printed about the “lesson” taught by “ The 
Kasiest Way,” no one has specified what the alleged 
“lesson” is. Well, indeed, would it be for the stage 
and the public if the Mayor of every city in the 
United States would invoke the police power to sup- 
press every such play. 

The drift of public opinion on this subject is signifi- 
eant, and it would be wise for certain theatrical 
managers, throughout all their various circuits, to 
take warning in season. One of our chief theatrical 
over-lords, Mr. Charles Frohman, appears to have 
seen the hand-writing on the wall,—-and this is one 
cf the good signs of the time,—for he is quoted as 
having declared that no more plays of the “sex prob- 
lem * order will be produced under his administration. 
It is a pity that Mr. Frohman did not assume that 
position sixteen or eighteen years ago, for, if he had 
done so, he would have saved the American stage 
from much degradation, and by being equally sagacious 
as to other requirements of his profession he would 
have become one of the most beneficent and respected 
of theatrical managers. However, as sung by Dominie 
Sampson, in thanksgiving for the dramatic blessings 
impending and accomplished, * Let us rejoice, it doth 
beseem us!” 


Mrs. Fiske 

Admiration for fine dramatie ability is naturally 
accompanied by earnest desire that such ability will 
always be manifested in a splendid treatment of fine 
themes, and not expended on trivialities. It has, ae- 
cordingly, been somewhat saddening to perceive, in 
the course of the theatrical season now closing, that 
several fine actors have been willing to devote their 
talents to subjects and characters utterly unworthy of 
them. No actress of the day is better fitted than Miss 
Blanche Bates is to diffuse the delightful influences of 
comedy and romance, yet for about a year her lovely 
personality, exceptional talents, and golden opportuni- 
ties have been frittered away on the paltry, indelicate 
farce of “ Nobody’s Widow.” No actor of the period, 
among the younger performers, has shown such poten- 
liality of excellence in poetic tragedy and romantic 
drama as Mr. Tyrone Power has evinced,—a performer 
who, although his experience of the stage extends over 
more than a quarter of a century, is in the prime of 
life and health, and Mr. Power is wasting his time 
and energy in an effort to vitalize the fatuous, tainted 
spectacle of * Thais.” Mrs. Fiske is'a woman of de- 
cisive intellectual force, formidable character, and ex- 
ceptional histrionic talent, and on various occasions 
she has brilliantly evinced the capability of important 
achievement,—for which reasons the admirers of her 
acting are numerous and earnest. It does not seem 
possible, though, that those admirers, however much 
they are interested by her singular, piquant person- 
ality, and however much they are edified by the spec- 
tacle of her dexterity and ease in the treatment of 
trifles, can view without regret her bestowal of her 
dramatic powers and her influence upon the exposition 
of an extravagant travesty alike of character and 
manners. The part that Mrs. Fiske has been acting, 
at the Lyceum Theater, since April 3d,—that of Mrs. 
Bumpstead-Leigh, in a flimsy, farcical composition 
bearing that title—might be accepted as a type of 
adventurous social imposture, if the drawing of it 
were consistent with even remote possibility, but as it 
stands it is a glaring caricature, and except for Mrs. 
Fiske’s continuous vivacity and proficient skill in the 
display of it, the production would be immediately 
dismissed for what it is,—-a grotesque absurdity. 

This, in brief, is the posture of circumstances pro- 
vided in this farce for the actress and her associates 
to display. The time is the present. The place is the 
rural residence, in Long Island, of a New York 
capitalist. Justin Rawson, and his sister, Miss Rawson, 
a middle-aged spinster. Mrs. Bumpstead-Leigh, ac- 
companied by her younger sister, Violet de Salle, and 
by their mother, are visitors at the Rawson villa. 
They are of the parvenu order. The mother is the 
widow of the maker and vendor of a patent medicine, 
once resident in an obscure town in Indiana. The 
family name is Sales. Mrs. Bumpstead-Leigh, origi- 
rally Miss Sales, is the wife of an English clergyman. 
She has caused her mother and sister to adopt the 
name of de Salle, and to claim descent from a noble 
ancestry, and her object in visiting the Rawson abode 
is to effect the marriage of her sister to Mr. Rawson’s 
elder son, already prosperous and the prospective heir 
to much wealth. Mrs. Bumpstead-Leigh has trained her 
mother and sister in the use of | style of demeanor 
and speech which is thought to be “ English,” but 
which resembles nothing ever seen and heard outside of 
a theater. Accident brings to the Rawson residence a 
manufacturer of tombstones, Peter Swallow, a fellow- 
townsman of the defunct maker of quack-medicine, 
and in early life the accepted suitor of Miss Sales, now 
Mrs, Bumpstead-Leigh. This person, Mr. Swallow, an- 
other gross caricature (presented in complete con- 
formity with its violent extravagance by Mr. Henry 
E. Dixey), is confronted with Mrs. Bumpstead-Leigh 
and Miss Violet de Salle, with the design of ascertain- 
ing their real identity, but they deport themselves in 
a way to confuse and discomfit him—the interview 
between those persons being the essential substance of 
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the farce. The fact of the imposture is then avowed 
by Miss Violet, who does not wish to wed Anthony 
Rawson, but has conceived a tender passion for his 
brother Geoffrey, a passion which is reciprocated. 
Consternation ensues, The Sales or de Salle family 
is about to be expelled from the Rawson mansion, but 
Mrs. Bumpstead-Leigh ascertains, through informa- 
tion furnished by an opportune servant that Anthony 
Rawson has betrayed a poor girl resident in the neigh- 
borhood, and she thereupon, by a threat of exposure, 
and also by another threat, that of newspaper pub- 
licity, forces paternal acquiescence in the union of 
Geoffrey and Violet, so that her scheme of imposture 
is ultimately triumphant. 

The. acting of Mrs. Fiske, which has been almost 
invariably interesting and often impressive, is ex 
ceedingly clever, in the part of Mrs. Bumpstead-Leigh, 
for she supplies it with an individuality all her own, 
invests it with authority, makes it buoyant and gay, 
and, by reason of her personal attributes and her com- 
petent art, almost causes its absurdity and impossi- 
bility to be, for the moment, forgotten and its utter 
lack of moral principle to be tolerated. In the prin 
cipal scene, when Mrs. Bumpstead-Leigh and Peter 
Swallow are confrented, her assumption of cool 
audacity and contemptuous nonchalance is perfect. 
Only an accomplished executant and extremely inter- 
esting woman could make such a preposterous and 
silly scene effective; but Mrs. Fiske, of whom it ean 
be said that almost she was born in the theater, 
while she is not the originator of any “ school” of 
acting, was trained in the best of alll schools, the 
stage itself, and her talents were* developed and 
ripened under many fine influences peculiar to an 
earlier time, so that she is at no loss for expedients to 
create effect. Her style (and more than most of her 
contemporaries she possesses style) is distinetly in 
dividual. In certain particulars—authority, poise, 
intellectual force, half-contemptuous — half-seornful 
perception of the weakness of human nature, the mood 
of mordant sareasm, the habit of veiled satire, the 
tremulous quality of a highly sensitive nervous sys 
tem, resources of inflexible will, and capability of 
sudden bursts of passionate vehemenece—she has had 
no rival on our stage sinee the best days of the bril 
liant and accomplished Genevieve Ward, whose great 
performance of Stephanie de Mohrivart in “ Forget 
Me Not” was a supreme accomplishment in the same 
field in which Mrs. Fiske is. perhaps, at her best. 

It is not in such trivialities as Mrs. Bumpstead- 
Leigh that Mrs. Fiske is really and fully revealed. 
With that part she toys as with a plaything, and for 
mere diversion she may find it worth while. All that 
is clever in it she provides. The piece is trash, and 
it is called a comedy. Of its serious substance, in as 
far as it can be said to possess any, some idea can be 
gathered from the fact that Mrs. Bumpstead-Leigh is 
made to declare, as a principle of living, that a woman 
should sell herself in marriage for the highest obtain- 
able price, and to instruct her young sister to that 
effect: “If it hadn’t been for me,” she adds, “ by 
this time you’d be married to the foremost young 
grocer in Missionary Loop, and every night after 
business, when you were sittin’ in your stockin’-feet 
in front of the store, you’d have a nice little piece of 
apple-pie together!”—at which tremendous witticism 
the audience shrieks with laughter. “Oh, my Gawd!” 
exclaims, at intervals, a tremulous old vulgarian, the 
mother of this edifying female, and at every such ex- 
clamation the theater resounds with acclamations of 
delight. Sad enough it is to see the actress of Tess, 
Leah Klesehna. Mary of Magdala, and Becky Sharp, in 
such a part as that of Mrs. Bumpstead-Leigh, but 
sadder still it is to observe the raucous joy with which 
the spectators of this vulgar trash accept and applaud 
it. 


Again the Bacon Craze 

The three-hundred-and-forty-fitth anniversary of the 
birth of William Shakespeare is in process of com- 
memoration at Stratford-upon-Avon. Dramatic per- 
formances were hegun there on April 17th, in’ the 
Shakespeare Memorial Theater, and they will be con- 
tinued until May 7th. In the mean time, by way of 
celebrating that anniversary in another spirit, and 
incidentally bringing a reproach upon this country, 
an American is digging in the bed of the river Wye, 
near to Chepstow, Wales, in quest of a vault which 
he says was constructed there, by command of Francis 
Bacon, for the reception of five boxes “ measuring 
twenty by ten by two feet,” in which are contained 
the manuscripts of the Shakespeare plays. The un 
fortunate man—obviously either the victim of a mental 
delusion or the determined propagator of a criminal 
imposture—is represented as believing that he has 
discovered “a cipher” in the First Folio of the 
works of Shakespeare, by means of which Francis 
Racon declared himself to be the author of Shake 
speare’s plays, and explained that he did not dare to 
avow the authorship of them, because he feared that, 
if he did so, he would be seized and killed for witch 
craft, and that his writings would be destroyed. The 
customary Baconian assumption is that Bacon, having 
written those plays, was ashamed to assume the 
authorship of them for the alleged reason that, in 
doing so, he would have incurred social disgrace.— 
the disgrace, that is to say, of being the author of 
“Hamlet” and “King Lear!” Exeavation in the 
river bed of the Wve has, of course, discovered nothing 
more important than mud and a mare’s nest; yet the 
foolish work goes on, and the story of it will be added 
to the many stories already extant of endeavors, either 
insane or criminal, to disgrace the illustrious name of 
Shakespeare, 
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THE SKILL AND COURAGE THAT COMBINED TO SPAN THE TURBULENT RAPIDS OF COTEAU 
By Frank W. SKinner, C.E. 
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A general view of the ten-span bridge across the Coteau Rapids 










CHEER FOR BOUT forty miles above Montreal, 
SOS ae where the mighty waters of the 
WW beautiful St. Lawrence rush deep and 
awift over their rocky bed to hurl 
themselves fiercely through the dan- 
gerous Cdteau Rapids, there is a 
(Ae railroad bridge which, although lit- 
~» tle known except by engineers, is 
“Y one of the most interesting and quite 
the most fortunate of the great steel structures which 
span the wide waters. Located where the difficulties 
and dangers are far greater than are usually encoun- 
tered, it has been safely and successfully built and 
rebuilt by masters who acknowledged the almost over- 
whelming natural forces arrayed against them, only 
to make those very enemies their servants. 
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boxes of heavy timber, well braced, were built on shore, 
launched. suspended between two barges, and towed to 
the bridge site by five tugs, which, held by several 
heavy anchors, managed to resist the current until the 


boxes could be sunk by piles of rails to their position: 


in the dredged pits. Then divers spread over the 
smooth level rock bottom curtains of heavy canvas 
which had previously been nailed to the inner sides 
of the box, and several feet of concrete were deposited 
on them under water. When this had set and sealed 
the box the upper part was pumped out, leaving a dry 
well in which the masonry pier was completed. After- 
ward the steel spans were built on shore, floated to 
position between the piers, and deposited on them, 
usually without trouble, although one of them became 
unmanageable and was turned completely around by 


























Towing a span from the loading piers 


With daring and skill not uncommon among Ameri- 
ean bridge-builders, who lead the world in brilliant 
and dangerous work, they have safely constructed a 
bridge which was in many respects more difficult to 
build than its neighbors at Cornwall and at Quebec, 
which have encountered disaster. Here the finished 
structure, with a record free from accident or mis- 
fortune, is a monument of successful engineering and 
an instrument of profitable commercial operation. 

Just above the head of the rapids, where the water, 
thirty feet deep, flows, faster than a man can run, over 
2 bed of solid rock, hard-pan, and rough boulders, the 
dangerous and uncertain old car ferry of the Grand 
Trunk Railway was replaced about twenty-one years 
ago by a steel bridge 4,025 feet long and about 25 
feet above the water, crossing the three thannels be- 
tween the shores and two islands with eighteen spans, 
most of them about 217 feet long. 

So tremendous was the pressure developed by the 
fierce current that ordinary methods could not be pur- 
sued for building in it the foundations for the piers 
or temporary supports for the construction between 
them of the spans. As the positions of the piers could 
not be marked in the swift water, nor the distances 
between them be measured directly, they were located 
on a map by very accurate calculations made from a 
survey, which established a chain of triangles from a 
line accurately measured near the site on the level 
frozen surface of the marsh by two engineers, who 
worked for months through the bitter Canadian winter 
to get the exact angles, from which points were estab- 
lished on shore. In the deep water at each pier site 
the boulders and ‘ard earth were excavated several 
feet down to solid rock by the dippers of powerful 
dredge-boats moored to huge oak posts driven in the 
bottom and frequently broken by the force of the 
current. ‘ 

About a mile above the bridge site great bottomless 






the swift current, recovered uninjured, and_ finally 
seated in reverse position on its piers. 

This bridge did good service. but the increasing 
weight, frequency, and speed of trains at last required 
a heavier structure, and it was recently decided to 
replace the steel plans by new ones on the old piers. 
The new spans had to occupy the exact positions of 
the old ones and had to be put in service and the 
old ones had to be removed without interrupting the 
frequent trains. Temporary supports could not be es- 
tablished in the river for either the old or new spans: 
the old spans could not support the new ones during 
construction, and the new ones could not be built piece- 
meal as portions of the old ones were removed, nor 
could they be built close alongside or above or below 
or at one end of the old ones and moved into position 
after.the old ones were shifted, as is sometimes done. 

No better solution of the problem could be found 
than that devised for the original one, although the 
maintenance of traftic and the presence of the old spans 
greatly increased the difficulties. On shore, about a 
mile from the bridge, a wooden platform over 500 feet 
long was built at bridge level parallel to the main- 
line railroad track, and on it eleven of the new spans 
were erected by a travelling derrick which moved back 
and forth on a side track and unloaded the materials 
from cars on a siding. 

As each span was finished solid steel rollers were 
placed under the ends and powerful hoisting-engines 
operated tackles pulling it transversely out on a pair 
of long temporary wooden loading-piers at right angles 
to the shore-line, which extended, at a slight down 
grade, 200 feet out into 
deep water. After eight 


their increasing buoyancy lifted the span from tie 
piers, supporting it entirely on the towers. 

The barges were attached by steel cables 200 i 
long to an anchor-boat, the Miramichi, which in turn 
was attached by 400-foot cables to a side-wheel steam: 
and that by a 100-foot cable to a powerful tugboui. 
The boats steamed up-stream away from the bridge wu) 
til the heavy tow, about 1,000 feet long, was well in 
line with the strong current, and then gradually i: 
duced their speed until, still under control, they began 
to drop slowly down-stream, the barges and_ bridge 
span in advance and the tug acting as a rudder. 

Meanwhile a similar pair of somewhat smaller barges 
with towers on their decks were braced together, filled 
with water ballast, and towed under one of the spans 
of the old bridge. The tops of the towers were wedge 
against the span, the water ballast pumped out, anid 
the span lifted from its piers and towed away during 
an interval between the passage of the trains. 

As soon as the old span had been moved out of the 
way the new span was brought near the up-stream side 
of the bridge and heid securely by several anchors from 
the Miramichi, and by the aid of the steamer and tug 
working against the seven-mile current. The cables 
connecting the barges to the MWiramichi were then 
gradually paid off by powerful tackles, allowing the 
barges to float down-stream between the old piers. 
where they were held while water ballast was again 
admitted to them and sunk them until they deposited 
the span exactly on its séats on the pier-tops, sunk 
clear of “it. and were towed back to the loading-picrs 
for another span. and so on. The work was so care- 
fully planned and accurately executed that the bridge 
was out of service only a few hours for the removal 
of each old span and the installation of the new one. 
and trains were run over the bridge with little delay. 

The old spans, weighing only about 156 tons each. 
were towed up-stream to a position between the ends of 
a pair of receiving-piers adjacent to the loading-piers 
from which the new spans were removed, and their 
barges were then sunk by water ballast to deposit the 
spans on rollers on the pier tracks, which were graded 
slightly down toward the shore so that the span was 
easily rolled to shore and there quickly taken to pieces 
by a derrick car on 2 railroad track alongside. 

Bridge spans have on previous occasions been floated 
into position, but rarely or never where there was so 
large a number of them for a single bridge or where 
so fierce and dangerous a current had to be contended 
with. Several draw-bridges in the vicinity of New 
York have been handled in this manner, and the 525- 
foot span of the Brunot Island Bridge across the Ohio 
River near Pittsburg was erected on massive false 
work nearly 100 feet high, which, with the span. 
weighing altogether 1,800 tons, was carried to the 
bridge site on nine barges. The Harvard Bridge, at 
Boston, has twenty-three spans, which were floated 
several miles from the erection-yard to the site and 


‘deposited on their piers by the falling tide. 


The famous Hawkesbury Bridge, in Australia, whic! 
cost $1,635,000, has two 410-foot spans 42 feet above 
the water, which were built by American engineers 
and contractors under conditions so difficult and dan- 
gerous that no European firm dared undertake it on 
the same terms. ‘The spans were successively erecte: 
on false-work on the deck of a large barge sunk on a 
timber foundation in shallow water. At high tide the 
barge was floated off from its foundation and towed 
by long cables and hoisting-engines to the piers three- 
quarters of a mile away. 





new spans 217 feet long, 
weighing 325 tons each. 
had thus been com- 
pleted, they were sue- 
cessively transferred to 
positions on the old 
piers. Afterward three 
more spans were erected 
in the same way. The 
remaining seven spans, 
being over shallow water. 
were erected in position 
by ordinary methods. 
Two wooden towers 
were built on the decks 
of a pair of steel-frame 
barges braced together 
and nearly filled with 
water ballast. The 
barges were towed under 
the outermost span _be- 














tween the ends of the 
loading-piers, and, the 
water being pumped out, 


Floating a span into position with tackles 
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IINK of the sharks that we see in 
the sea ”—so runs one of the Harry 


the sharks we see that are not in 
the sea, that ought to be in the 
® sea!” If those who have had ex- 
Bs perience with various kinds of 
Bey sharks were to give their verdict, 
the shark that would be condemned 
to the deepest, briniest sea is the loan shark—the 
man-ater who lends money on salaries and_ the 
woman-eater who fattens on the necessities of widows 
who have only their household furniture to pledge. 

“Do you believe in a real, actual, burning hell?” 
asked a suburbanite recently. 

“| am compelled to,” was the reply. “I can figure 
out no other way of disposing of a certain man who 
has been lending money to a poor woman in my flat 
and charging her four hundred per cent. for it.” 

And now comes the good news at last that a move- 
ment is on foot in New York to put the bloodthirsty 
chattel shark out of business. After a quiet investi- 
gation that has lasted three years, the Russell Sage 
Foundation is encouraging a plan to establish a 
remedial loan society which will beat the sharks at 
their own game. It will probably be modelled after 
the Provident Loan Society (which all orthodox 
pawnbrokers curse) and will be in operation within 
a very few months. 

This new society will enter the sea that has been 
hitherto monopolized by the. chattel shark—the fellow 
who lends you money on your piano or other personal 
property that cannot be taken to the pawnshop, and 
who charges you a rate that may be as low as one 
hundred and twenty per cent. a year in some cases, 
and has risen as high as six hundred per cent. in other 
cases. This loan society will lend you just as much 
money on the same kind of security and will charge 
you a rate of interest that will -iot be a hardship. 
It will make it unnecessary for you to do business at 
the old stand—and even the shark business cannot 
thrive in the presence of such ruinous competition as 
that. 

The investigations that have been carried on by the 
Sage Foundation show that competition is the only 
effective way in which this evil may be abated. Wide 
and glaring publicity has done good and has led to 
drastie legislation, which has done more good. But 
the shots that have been aimed at the sharks have 
also struck the victims; indignant reformers and 
legislators have squeezed the lenders, but have there- 
by made it more difficult for needy people to raise 
small sums of money to meet sudden emergencies. 
Thus far no determined effort has been made to find 
something to take the place of the loan shark when 
he is legislated out of business. The Sage Foundation 
hetieves that the problem is now solved. 

While the fundamental purpose of the loan society 
will be benevolent—in that it will seek to reduce the 
sum total of poverty by abolishing one form of rob- 
bery of the poor—it will be first and foremost, a 
business institution. It will be conducted by business 
men and not by professional charity workers; its 
principles will be those of good banking rather than 
of philanthropy; and it will be expected to pay 
dividends to its stockholders, though they will be 
small dividends—probably as low as six per cent. 

And it will be a suecess—no doubt about that. 








Lauder monologues—‘‘ and think of 


Coming—The Good Loan Shark 


By Edgar Allen Forbes 


The experience of the Provident Loan Society is a 
guarantee that this is no wild dream of a Utopian 
visionary. ‘This philanthropic pawnshop was organ- 
ized about sixteen years ago by such men as Otto T. 
Bannard, Robert W. de Forest, Abram S. Hewitt, 
John S. Kennedy, and J. P. Morgan. Its avowed pur- 
pose was to do a regular pawnbroker’s business and 
never to charge more than half as much interest as 
the law allows a pawnbroker to charge. During its 
first year it made 14,234 loans, but now its various 
offices in Manhattan and Brooklyn are making about 
1,000 loans a day—a total of about $10,000,000 a 
year. 

“But look at the pawnshops scattered all over New 
York!” you say. 

True, but the number is not on the increase, in 
spite of the fact that the population of the city has 
been rising in a swelling tide. During these sixteen 
years of the Provident Lean’s existence, the number 
of pawnshops in proportion to the population has 
declined thirty per cent. And the percentage of de- 
cline might have been much greater if the institu- 
tion had been more widely advertised, or if some 
simple-minded director had insisted at the outset 
that the institution be called “ The People’s Pawn- 
shop,” so that everybody would know what it really 
is. If you look at the Provident Loan Society from 
either the business or the philanthropie point of view, 
its remarkable success is seen at a glance. But it is 
a competitor only of the man who sits “ At the Sign 
of the Three Balls,” and it does not interfere with the 
activity of the other loan sharks. 

The ‘shark’s habitat is the large city, and his habits 
are pretty. much the same wherever you find him. 
Here is a typical case that shows, without exaggera- 
tion, a loan shark at work. 

Henry Adams, a young married man employed in 
a clothing store at $25 a week, awoke one morning to 
the realization of the fact that his grocery bill, his 
rent, his insurance, and the instalment on his wife’s 
piano all fell due at about the same time, and that 
he did not have money encugh to meet the payments. 
He was ashamed to‘ask his employer for an advance 
on his salary, beeause he had heard “the old man” 
express forcible convictions on the subject of young 
men who did not live within their income. Adams 
might perhaps have borrowed from a friend, but he 
had a delicacy about making the request; besides, he 
did not want anybody else to know that he was hard 
up. Turning to his morning paper, he found an 
advertisement that read something like this: 

PEOPLE 


MONEY LOANED TO SALARIED 


We lend to responsible parties on their own name. 


No security or publicity. Lowest rates. 
Strictly confidential. 
With a great feeling of relief, Adams made a 
memorandum of the address. At the lunch hour he 


slipped away and for the first time put his face up 
against the wicket-gate of the loan shark’s private 
bank. All that he wanted, he explained, was $20; 
and he needed it for only a couple of weeks. The 
clerk entered his name on a blank and that of his 
employer; he put down the amount of his salary, 
the length of time that he had been employed in the 
clothing store, his home address, and a few other 
items—explaining that this was merely the routine 





Fine Art in 


N international show of medals made last 
spring by the Numismatic Society under 
F<4the management of its president, Mr. 

A Archer Huntington, has done much to 
aN open the eyes of American amateurs to 
VAS the beauty and diversity in beauty pos- 
sible to small sculpture in relief. At one end of the 
line was an “ impressionist ” like Yencesse, the outlines 
of whose figures fade off into the background like those 
of objects in a fog; at the other a group of Belgians 
and Britons whose modeling is as determined and 
definite as that of David d’Angers, while here and 
there one saw an endeavor on the part of an admirer 









By Charles de Kay 


of the Renaissance to give to his reliefs the broad 
planes and child-like freshness of touch of Pisanello 
and his contemporaries in the fifteenth century. 

From time to time the Numismatic Society issues 
plaques or medals; so does, but more rarely, the 
Grolier Club. The new “ Circle,” as it calls itself, the 
Circle of Friends of the Medallion, has two new medals 
on hand for its members, one just issued, the second 
to be distributed a little later in the spring. Every 
year the members receive at least two original pieces 
by American sculptors. 

Saint Brendan, after whom were named, long before 
Columbus, hills and bays in Ireland, and_ islands 

















“ Motherhood,” by Victor D, Brenner, made for members of the “Circle of Friends of the Medallion” 


of the office and that the information was required 
only for reference in case of default. The clerk then 
explained that an application fee of $2 would be de 


ducted from the amount, but Adams did not worry 
about a little thing like that. To his surprise, how 
ever, the $18 was not handed over to him at once. 


He was told to come in at noon the next day and it 
would be ready for him. Oh no, there would be no 
publicity about it. The business was strictly conti- 
dential, of course! 

As soon as Adams was fairly out of the door, the 


office machinery went to work mechanically on the 
ease. -The books showed that the shark had no secret 
agent among the employees of that clothing store; it 


was necessary, therefore, to call up one of the mem 


bers of the firm (confidentially, of course!) and 
verify the facts about the applicant’s record. This 
was done, to the employer’s evident irritation. A 


clerk was then sent up to Adams’s house to learn the 
address of the renting agent; and from the agent it 


was ascertained that the rent was always paid 
promptly. 
When Adams showed up at the wicket-gate the 


next day, the clerk began to count out the money. 
But he did not pass it through the window—not yet. 
Instead he passed out a note wherein Adams was to 
promise to pay $2 a week for twelve weeks. 

“But I need the money for only two weeks,” ex- 
plained the applicant. 

“We do not do business in that 
clerk. “A loan of that amount must 
just that way—it is a rule of the office.” 

“ But isn’t $6 pretty steep for the use of $18?” 

“Take it or leave it!” said the cashier, indif- 
ferently. 

“ Beggars can’t be choosers,” said Adams, trying 
to be philosophical as he put his name to the note. 

* Now,” said the cashier, “we must have the en 
dorsement of one of your fellow employees in this 
blank.” 


way,” said the 
be paid in 


* But [ make it a rule never to ask another man 
to endorse my paper,” expostulated Adams, 
The cashier shrugged his shoulders. “It is a rule 


of the office.” 

There was nothing else to be done. Adams had to 
take one of his friends aside, tell him of his predica- 
ment, and get his endorsement on the note. Then the 
%18 was handed over without further delay. 

The loan shark now had the security of two em- 
ployees. It was unlikely that both of them would 
lose their jobs within twelve weeks, and even then 
they could be followed. So long as either was re- 
tained in the clothing store the shark was safe, for 
no employee would run the risk involved in having a 
loan-broker making complaint to “ the old man.” The 
shark also had a note of $24 (drawing interest on 
the full amount at six per cent.) which had cost him 
but $18. Besides, the biggest joker in the transac- 
tion had entirely escaped the attention of Adams, He 
was not to have the use of even the $18 for twelve 
weeks, because he was paying it back at the rate of 
$2 every week and losing the use of such payments. 

Just at present, there is no relief in sight for the 
victims of the salary shark. The good loan-shark 
that is coming along will not lend on salaries. The 
investigations have not yet led to a satisfactory solu 
tion of the problems surrounding salary loans, but 
that also will come in good time. 





far to the westward of Erin in the Atlantic, is com- 
memorated by the medal just issued as Develator 
Americe Priseus (earliest unveiler of America) be- 
cause he was the first European on record who re 
turned successful from a trip to remote western 
islands. The stories of his life and exploits were very 
popular in the Middle Ages. They set forth that about 
the middle of the sixth century he made two voyages, 
the second of which brought him to certain islands 
where a luxuriant vegetation flourished. His course 
was westward, so that neither Madeira nor the Cana- 
ries, neither Iceland nor Greenland, could have been 
tiie place he visited. The senlptor, Mr. John Mowbray 
Clarke, has imagined the doughty Saint as a man 
better suited to steer a ship and swing a spear than 
to expound the Christian faith to men and women of 
peace, 

Another medal prepared but not yet distributed to 
the Cirele’s members is in celebration of Motherhood. 
The obverse shows a mother caressing her child, the 
reverse a nude Cupid on the clouds blowing a trumpet. 
It is by Mr. Victor D. Brenner, who has made many 
beautiful pieces for the Numismatic Society, the Na- 
tional Arts Club and other organizations, as well as 
plaques in memory of Whistler, of Carl Sehurz and 
of Abraham Lincoln, not to speak of larger works in 
the round such as statuettes and groups. By bringing 
out the Motherhood medal the Circle seems to wish to 
accentuate the policy of departing now and again 
from the custom of reserving medals and plaques 
as honors for individuals. It is well to remember that 
sculpture on a small scale has a wider scope than 
merely portraiture or the commemoration of events in 
history. 

The second year of the Circle finds it still beholden 
for hospitality to the National Arts Club on Gramercy 
Park. A good many art societies now flourishing in 
New York have begun modestly beneath the wing of 
this club, which has afforded them an address and a 
place for occasional meeting until they have become 
strong enough in membership to establish a home of 
their own. 



















































































































By Franklin Escher 


ENTER THE SHORT-TERM 
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VOD MPa | once in so often we reach a 

y Penta) stage in the investment markets 
Qs where the public refuses to buy new 

\] issues of the old-line bonds, and 

where the corporations which want 











yan Mahe to borrow money find that  short- 
Bee re gfe SON) term notes are the only kind of 
KSEE) security that they can sell to advan- 


tage. The present is one of those 
times. During the first couple of months of the year 
the railroads and the big industrial companies sue- 
ceeded in raising a good deal of money through the 
sale of new bonds, but early in Mareh the demand for 
bonds flattened out, and since then most of the neces- 
sary financing has been effected through the sale of 
short-term notes. The past six weeks have seen the 
issue of a very large amount of this kind of seeurity— 
the obligations of railway and industrial corporations, 
sometimes secured, sometimes unsecured, and matur- 
ing in anywhere from one to three years. 

To whatever causes investors’ lack of interest in the 
regular long-term bonds may be ascribed, it is to this 
unwillingness on the part of the public to buy bonds 
and to nothing else that the current big sales of short- 
term notes are due. Issue of this kind of security is 
a matter of necessity, never of volition. A corporation 
needing money will never set about to raise it by sell- 
ing notes if the money can be raised on respectable 
terms in any other way. Selling of notes is about 
the most expensive way of raising money. In the first 
place there is the banker’s commission, Then there 
is the fact that to make them “ go.” short-term notes 
have to be given a high rate of interest. Again, there 
is the fact that the notes come due and have to be paid 
off within the short space of a couple of years, and 
that. the time of their maturity may fall into a period 
when it may be inconvenient and expensive to pay 
them off. There is nothing attractive about short-term 
financing—to the borrower. If a corporation eleets to 
raise money that way, it is only because of the realiza- 
tion that regular bonds either cannot be disposed of 
at all or else would have to be sold at such a discount 
as to make the money cost an exorbitant rate of in- 
terest. For money raised by the sale of notes the bor- 
rower, it is true, has to pay a stiff rate; but the life of 
the loan is only a couple of years, and at the end of 
that time it may be possible te renew it on _ better 
terms. But where the money has been raised by the 
sale of long-term bonds at a big diseount, a high fixed- 
charge has been fastened upon the company for years 
to come. 

What the issue of notes actually amounts to, there- 
fore, is the putting off of necessary financing to a 
more convenient We can't sell bonds at a 
decent price at present, says the finance-committee of 
a corporation, so let’s sell notes enough to earry us 
along until we can arrange the financing on a perma- 
nent basis. Two years pass and the notes come due. 
if conditions have improved and there is a good 
market for bonds, very probably the corporation will 
he able to refund its maturing notes with a long-term 
sccurity. Tf conditions have not improved and_ the 
corporation doesn’t want to pay off its notes, very 
likely it can pay a banker’s commission and replace 
them with a note running another couple of years. 
Chat is a risk incurred when the notes are put out in 
the first place. The loan, in the long run, will cost 
the borrower much or little according as conditions 
shape themselves at the time the notes fall due. 

So much for the matter from the borrower's stand- 
point. From the viewpoint of the lender it is different. 
The corporations need money aud raise it by the sale 
of short-term notes because that is the only kind of 
security that they are able to sell. There are buyers 
for these short-term notes, in other words, when there 
are buyers for nothing else. Who are these buyers 
and what makes them willing freely to buy securities 
of this class when the regular old-line bonds of the 
best grade are going begging? 


Buyers of the short-term notes now being 


season. 


issued 





may be divided into four classes. In the first place 
there are the banks and trust companies all over the 
country who buy them just as they would buy com- 
mercial paper or anything else in order to make their 
deposits earn interest. In the second place there are 
the bankers in the great financial centers abroad who 
buy American short-term notes whenever money gets 
so cheap in their own markets as to make lending 
unprofitable. Third, there is the class of capitalists 
large and small who are always on the lookout for a 
chance to make the difference between the rate which 
money commands in the open market and the rate 
which can be had by the purchase of high-grade securi- 
ties. Lastly there is the genuine investor, the man 
who believes that one year or two years or three years 
from now he is going to be able to buy securities lower 
than at present, and who puts his money into short- 
term notes to keep it working in the mean time. 

Of these four classes of buyers of short-term notes 
(the present lenders of money to the corporations) the 
banks and trust companies are by far the most -im- 
portant. Ten years ago the purchase of securities of 
this sort by banks outside the big cities was an un- 
heard-of thing: five years ago it was exceedingly un- 
common. Now it is among these very institutions that 
the best market for notes exists. For the investment 
of a bank’s surplus funds during times of dull business 
they have been found almost ideal. They yield a high 
rate of interest in the first place—-higher than can be 
liad by direct loaning of the money—and, being the 
obligation of a great railroad or industrial company, 
their security is unexceptionable. They possess a high 
degree of marketability in the next place, and can at 
any time be readily converted into cash. And, again, 
because of their nearby maturity and the fact that 
they will be paid off in cash at par inside of a couple 
of years, fluctuations in price are so small as to be 
practically negligible. Possessing advantages so par- 
ticularly adapted to a bank’s needs, it is not surprising 
that the short-term note should have become a favorite 
form of investment with banks and trust companies 
the country over. 

The second great class of buyers, the foreign bankers, 
are actuated by much the same motives as influence 
bankers here in their purchases of short-term notes. 
As a general thing money is cheaper on the foreign 
markets than it is in this country, and when as at 
present in London and Paris there comes a time when 
money is little in demand, bankers are hard put to 
it profitably to employ their floating capital. During 
such times, of recent vears, the foreign bankers have 
come to invest money in the short-term notes of Amer- 
ican corporations on an increasing scale. To lend 
money at a good rate of interest to such borrowers, 
and at a time when they find it practically impossible 
to lend in their home markets, is a proposition very 
attractive to the foreign banker. 

Coming down to the third class of buyers of short- 
term notes, the men of means who habitually keep a 
substantial part of their fortunes “liquid.” and who 
are keenly on the lookout for the chance to get the 
best possible rate of interest, we have a class of lenders 
whose influence makes itself strongly felt every time 
a note-issue is brought out on an attractive basis. 
Buyers of this class cannot properly be called investors. 
They are lenders of money, pure and simple, and put 
out their funds wherever the best conditions are 
offered. Sometimes it is to the stock-exchange houses 
that money of this sort can be most advantageously 
loaned. Sometimes the commercial paper field offers 
the greatest inducements. At other times investment 
in foreign exchange appears most attractive. Then 
again there come times like the present when the most 
advantageous field of all for loaning purposes is the 
market for short-term notes. So to this field turns 
the money—not always in large blocks, by any means, 
but in amounts sufficiently great to mop up all offer- 
ings made on an attractive basis. 

The last, and to put it plainly, the least important 
class of buyers of short-term notes is made up of 
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those investors who believe that things are going to 
get worse, and think that if they carry alone their 
money for a‘year or two in the form of notes they 
will be able to buy bonds at a much lower pric: than 
at present. In the mean time, they figure, thoy are 
getting a good rate of interest on their money and 
have got it in such shape that should the ex: ected 
slump arrive ahead of scheduled time, they have 
simply to sell out their notes and re-invest in good 
bends at the low prices. All of which is exvellent 
theory—as long as it doesn’t turn out that the present 
low prices for good bonds are bottom, and tha‘ two 
vears from now our over-cautious friend doesn’t find 
himself faced with the proposition of re-investing his 
money in a bond-market very much higher than at 
present. 

To hold back and await developments is ofien a 
wise and conservative policy, but by the man whio has 
money to invest in good bonds and who is tempted 
to buy short-term notes instead, there are two things 
which must be borne in mind. The first is that on 
only two oceasions during the past ten years (1903 
and 1907) have good bonds sold as low as they are 
selling now. The other is that the very fact that the 
corporations are refusing to sell long-term bonds at 
current prices proves that capable finance-managers 
consider the advantage all with the lender at present, 
and look for a better bond-market in which to do their 
financing. 

To the first of these considerations more attention 
would be paid by those cautious souls who are ex- 
pecting a lower bond-market, were they more familiar 
with the actual course of bond prices during the past 
ten years. Taking the average price of twenty-five 
good investment bonds listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange, it will be seen that at some time during 
every year since 1898 prices have been higher than 
they are at present. The high point reached in 1902 
was 99.53. In 1905, it was 99.16. The high point 
reached in 1910 was 92.97. Unless, therefore, one is 
afflicted with the idea that something is going to 
make bonds permanently lower in price, it is impos- 
sible to get away from the fact that the bond-market 
at present is not high, but, on the contrary, relatively 
low. The corporation finance-managers who are hold- 
ing back on their issues of new bonds and tiding over 
their needs with issues of short-term notes, certainly 
seem to look at it that way. From the standpoint of 
the banker or capitalist who is only interested in 
Joaning out money at a good rate of interest the 
short-term note may be an attractive proposition; but 
by the individual investor who is thinking of putting 
his money into notes it ought to be carefully con- 
sidered whether the chance of being able to re-invest on 
better terms a year or two years from now is ade- 
quate compensation for the present opportunity which 
is being passed up. 

One other point remains to be considered. This 
cliange to financing by means of short-term notes is 
an important development. When the corporations 
borrow by selling bonds, the money comes mostly from 
investors. But when, as at present, the corporations 
horrow by selling short-term notes, it is the banks 
which are called upon to put up the money. Are the 
banks in a position to put it up or do these new de- 
mands on banking capital foreshadow a disturbance 
later in the year? 

Were it not for the fact that the cash position of the 
banks is so ‘exceedingly strong these concentrated de- 
mands upon them might result in trouble; but, as it 
is, with business’ and speculation so quiet, the banks 
are well able to stand the strain. And all the time. 
it must be borne in mind, the supply of real invest- 
ment capital in investors’ hands is accumulating into 
a fund which, by the time these loans the banks are 
making come due, ought to be more than sufficient 
to take the obligations off the banks’ hands and 
furnish the corporations with all the ‘money they need. 
In the current movement toward short-term financing 
there is little cause for concern. 
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A bridge across a torrent in the interior 


SCENES FROM THE ISLE OF CAMPHOR 





A stpgehouse of the Kappansan savages 


VORMOSA, WHENCE NEARLY ALL OUR CAMPHOR COMES, HAS BEEN HELD BY JAPAN SINCE 1895, WHEN IT WAS PAID BY CHINA AS PART OF THE PRICE OF PEACE. 


IT HAS BEEN AND STILL IS THE SCENE OF INCESSANT FIGHTING BETWEEN THE CONQUERORS AND THE ABORIGINAL TRIBES 
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The Gentler View 


TWO DISFICULTIES THAT CONFRONT THE SEEKER OF TRUTH 
By Florida Pier 


liflicult to convince people that 
you have pi oved them to be wrong. Every- 
thing that happens they interpret as sup- 
porting their argument, when it has seemed 
to you that the hand of Providence point- 
ed clearly to the ,pervertedness of their 
views. Knowing it to be a rather low 
final dig. as you have already so ably pre- 
sented your side, you yet cannot resist 
handing them an article luckily happened 
upon, in which an expert repeats master- 
fully your contentions of the night before. 
When what should happen but the baffling 
and exasperating dénouement of their re- 
turning the paper with stuffy smirks and 
the remark “ Very good, indeed. I hope 
you will take that to heart and act ac- 
cordingly.” And it is then borne in 
upon you that the able argument of the ex- 
pert has been completely ignored, the cut- 
ting things he said about people of their 
type passed over unseen, and a small ir- 
relevant half sentence pounced upon, mis- 
interpreted, and made to dominate every- 
thing else to such an extent that they 
actually believe themselves to have been 
proved even more firmly than ever estab- 
lished in the right. It is a trick of human 
nature almost invariable, irritating to an 
extreme degree, a mental blind spot cor- 
responding to the defeet which, we are 
told, exists in every eye. 

It does not seem possible that they | 
should be deaf, blind, and forever una- 
ware of all that disturbs their stability, 
while always keenly alive to everything 
that can in the least improve you, and im- 
prove you along the lines they have al- 
ready pointed out as being the only proper 
lines—in fact, those that they have long 
traced by their every act. There are mo- 
ments when you are embarrassed by the 
glaring manner in which you are being 
proved to be in the right, and they in the 
wrong. You blush for cireumstance’s lack 
of delicacy in disarming them, but, by a 
miracle that comes near to driving you to 
a frenzy, they do not know they have even 
been jostled. They remain sublimely un- 
touched, or else, grasping the spear that 
felled them by its pointed end, batter 


you with great satisfaction with the blunt 
butt, which to all but them has no possi- 
ble bearing’on the matter. Still ineredu- 
lous, we suspect them of recognizing in- 
wardly our superior wisdom, and just 
stubbornly refusing to grant us an inch 
of the advantage which they neverthe- 
less see. It is human and likably spunky 
to be as stubborn as that, and we relent 
to the extent of a friendly approach, only 
to discover—and we become choleric, al- 
most apopletic at the revelation—that 
they are interpreting your advances as an 
admission on your part of having all along 
been in the wrong, for never has so much 
as an inkling reached them that they 
might possibly not be in the right. ; 

The invariability of it all makes us. con- 
ceive a different scale for the virtues, and 
that rarely attained one of saying frank- 
ly one was mistaken seems rightly to 
range itself near the top. To take on a 
view which has always been the opposite 
of one’s own implies a bigness of make- 
up sufficient to make beholders revere if 
not worship. To do it late in life is an 
achievement of magnitude. At any time 
there is a gallant and sweet virility about 
it, an implication of a mind and _ soul 
still so limber from use that a rearrange- 
ment is possible and not in the least dan- 
gerous, rather than the usual crusty, con- 
glomerate mass, forever closed. If a per- 
son were to say to us, “I have thought 
over what you said, and, though it up- 
sets much of the ground on which I have 
long acted, I believe your view to be the 
right one,” we would be so awe-struck, so 
benumbed by admiration, that the desire 
to fling over forever our contention would 
be strong upon us, for a person who was 
able to change must surely, from the first, 
have been far more right than we. 


It js so 





It almost seems as though patriotism is 
a thing difficult to feel at home, where 
so much of one’s time is spent in phophe- 
sying that the country is going to the 
dogs, until patriotism is vaguely believed 
to be a thing foreign to one’s nature, while 
the farther one goes from one’s native 


























PEACE AND WAR . 


SIR EDWARD GREY, THE BRITISH FOREIGN MINISTER (ON THE LEFT), AND VIS- 


hi HALDANE, THE SECRETARY FOR WAR, ON THEIR WAY TO THE HOUSE OF 
Sia: SIR EDWARD GREY’S SYMPATHETIC RECEPTION OF PRESIDENT TAFT’S 
SUGC’STION OF A TREATY PROVIDING FOR THE SETTLEMENT OF ALL OUTSTAND- 


ING QUESTIONS BY ARBITRATION LENDS INTEREST TO THE JUXTAPOSITION OF 
THESE TWO MEN 
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land and the longer one stays, the more 
strongly does a strange fire possess one. 
The query is finally forced upon one 
whether this fire may not perhaps be— 
it looks so remarkably like—patriotism. 
It is not that the feeling is acquired con- 
sciously, as one proper and right to have; 
on the contrary, the supposition is held 
that one’s attitude toward that irritating, 
adorable country where one was born is 
impersonal and rather elevatedly de- 
tached. Then such a funny thing happens. 
A small, very faintly slighting remark is 
made by a mild-intentioned soul, and the 
most curious phenomenon takes place in 
one’s spine. If a fish began with the scale 
nearest its tail and ruffled them all on end 
right up to its neck, it would feel just as 
one does when America is criticised. And 
if the fish rapped out, in a very belliger- 
ent voice, “ I do not agree with you at all,” 
no one could be more surprised than you, 
except the mildly intentioned old lady to 
whom you said the identical belligerent 
thing. You are sorry to have caused an 
unpleasantly strained few moments, but 
how eould you have possibly suspected that 
you were going to feel so strongly on the 
subject of American cookery? There had 
never been anything in your former con- 
duct to warn you that you would hotly. 
almost passionately, defend our luncheon 
rolls, and habit of eating fruit at break- 
fast. That is the danger, the discomfiting 
part of this patriotism which overtakes 
you when away from home. It tricks one 
into vulgar recriminations and flat contra- 
dictions on the most unreasonable provo- 
cations. Things that all one’s life in 
America have been matches to ignite one’s 
scorn one will not permit any one of a 
different nationality even to touch upon. 
No one else can know how novel it is for 
you to see the chip appear uninvited on 
your shoulder, and feel the flare of indig- 
nation take place; they only feel sat upon, 
while you feel as though you no longer had 
any knowledge of yourself. Volunteering 
the information that American children are 
terrifying little monsters of precocity and 
sophistication, it is only to be expected 


that sincere British matrons who have 
visited America should agree with you, 


which has the unexpected effect of making 
you retract your words, gaze coldly on the 
English matrons and ask what they mean 
by saying such an unfounded thing. Then 
you proceed to prove that American chil- 
dren are perfect. This thing occurs 
frequently, and none of your dear people 
at home are able to see the contortions 
you go through. It will be out of the 
question to make them believe it ever hap 
pened, and while you are assuring them 
it did you will begin criticising freely with 
your old free sweep, which will give the 
final touch of unreality to your extraor- 
dinary tale. 





THE BEST WORM LOZENGES for CHILDREN are 
BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMPITS. 25 centsa box. «*« 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


COFFEE CONGESTION 


Causes a Variety of Ails. 





A happy old lady in Wisconsin says: 

“During the time I was a coffee drinker 
I was subject to sick headaches, sometimes 
lasting 2 or 3 days, totally unfitting me for 
anything. 

** To this.affliction was added, some years 
ago, a trouble with my heart that was very 
painful, accompanied by a smothering sen- 
sation and faintness. 

‘‘ Dyspepsia also came to make life harder 
to bear. I took all sorts of patent medicines, 
but none of them helped me for any length 
of time. 

“The doctors frequently told me that 
coffee was not good for me; but without 
coffee I felt as if I had had no breakfast. I 
finally decided, about 2 years ago, to aban- 
don the use of coffee entirely, and as I had 
read a great deal about Postum, I concluded 
to try that for a breakfast beverage. 

“T liked the taste of it, and was particu- 
larly pleased to notice that it did not ‘come 
up’ as coffee used to. The bad spells with 
my heart grew less and less frequent, and 
finally ceased altogether, and I have not 
had an attack of sick headache for more 
thana year. My digestion is good, too, and 
I am thankful that I am once more a healthy 
woman. I know my wonderful restoration 
to health came from quitting coffee and us- 
ing Postum.” Name given by the Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

‘‘There’s a reason,” and it is this: Coffee 
has a direct action on the liver with some 
people, and causes partial congestion of that 
organ, preventing the natural outlet of the 
secretions. Then may follow biliousness, 
sallow skin, headaches, constipation, and, 
finally, a change of the blood corpuscles and 
nervous prostration. - 

Read the little book, “‘The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. ‘‘There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
wine, true, and full of human interest. 
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SEER 
LVELR BREWED 


possesses 
the nour- 
ishing qualities of 
bread, backed by 
character and tonic 
properties, that have 
appealed to connois- 
seurs for generations. 
Ask for it at the Club, Cafe 


or Buffet, Insist on Blatz. 
Correspondence invited direct. 


WAP 
His Period and His Pictures 


By 
ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE 











BIOGRAPHY AND A HIS- 
TOR Y—Nast the man, Nast 
the Cartoonist, and a review 

the great 

events his pencil treated in criticism 

—often as the voice of the country 

shaping those events. 


of his share in 


Mr. Paine had wonderful opportu- 
nities to know Nast, and the book is 
filled with a rich store of biographical 
materiai an‘ historical side-light. 

The book is additionally valuable 
as a history of the cartoon and its 
development, along with the changes 
in processes of engraving.and repro- 
duction. 

Hundreds of Nast’s cartoons and 
other drawings are given, as well as 
many additional illustrations, histor- 
ical and personal. 


Large Octavo. Gilt Top. 600 pp. 
$5.00 net. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Publishers New York 











MELLOW AS 
MOONLIGHT 


The rich, smooth mellowness 
of a Cascade Highball is but 
another most convincing 
proof of the superiority of 
Cascade Whisky. 

Original bottling has old gold label. 
GEO. A. DICKEL & CO, 
Distillers 

Nashville, Tenn. @ios 
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A Gentle 





Brother of St. 


Dominic 


By Eumice and Erancis Grosvenor 


JIESOLE was at its loveliest in this 
late spring-tide. The trees were all 
abloom, the foliage tender, and the 
air redolent with the scent of orange 
blossom and mimosa. Such of the 
&> good brothers of St. Dominic as 
were at work in the garden paused 
at the call of the Angelus and 
knelt in prayer. Then, unheeding 
the beauty of the scene, they rose and filed silently 
into the chapel for vespers. 

It was their wont, after even-prayer, to walk in 
couples through the cloisters and the gardens. ‘This 
evening Fra Giovanni alone felt the lure of the flower- 
laden air, and turned for a last glance at the pur- 
ple shadows that were falling upon the hillside. Con- 
quering his longing to remain, and in the uplifted 
spirit of self-discipline that characterized him, he 





rounded by the hosts of Heayen. ‘Lhe tones of her 
voice were wondrous sweet and faint as if coming 
from afar: 

“Fra Angelico, blessed shalt thou be among thy 
brothers. Thou who hast of thy pure spirit and sim- 
plicity shown the angels of God to the sons of men, thy 
work of expiation is at hand. ‘Take comfort. The 
stain of thy one sin shall be wiped away.” 

The vision faded, the cell grew dark, and, when Fra 
Benedetto came to speak with his brother he found 
him stretched motionless upon the stone pavement. 


Some years earlier, the monks of the Order of San 
Sylvester, domiciled in the monastery of San Mareo 
at Florence, had fallen into evil ways. ‘The country 
rang with stories of their gluttony and libertinism, 
until at last the seandal had foreed itself to the no- 
tic of Cosimo de’ Medici. He was in truth an in- 

















“The Crucifixion,’ 


hastened to his cell to atone by prayer for his mo- 
mentary lapse from grace. 

Even in this peaceful hour of meditation, he could 
not set aside the haunting memory of his one indul- 
gence. It was true that he had fallen into sin un- 
consciously, led thereto by his desire to reach per- 
fection in art. From a child he had wished to dedi- 
cate his life te God, but his very joy of mastership 
while painting, the aspiration of the student, had led 
him on until he had overstepped the boundaries pre- 
scribed for those who wish to enter the monastic life. 
Of what availed it that those sketches of the human 
form had been burned when he took his vows? The 
memory of them had remained a thorn in his side. 
Confession, absolution, were as naught. After thirty 
years his sensitive soul still quivered beneath the bur- 
den of remorse, 

“ Blessed Lady of Heaven,” he murmured, “ set a 
task for thy servant that he may thereby atone for 
his grievous error and come again to have peace of 
spirit through the Holy Ghost, Our Lord and Sav- 
iour.” 

He raised his streaming eyes heavenward, and, lo! 
the narrow cell had vanished. The white light blind- 
ed him for an instant, then he beheld the form of the 
Blessed Virgin, clothed in shining raiment, and sur- 


’ by Fra Angelico 


different listener to all these tales, but being desir- 
ous of furthering the interests of the brothers of St. 
Dominic, to whom he had extended his patronage, 
he shrewdly took advantage of this occasion to urge 
Kugenius IV. to eject the unworthy San-Sylvestrians 
and, when appointing their successors, to give prece- 
dence to the Dominicans. His point gained with the 
Pope, he intrusted to Michelozzi the restoration of the 
half-ruined building, and it was now in readiness for 
the instalment of its new occupants. There was no 
little reluctance in the hearts of the good Dominicans 
when they came to leave their peaceful retreat at 
Fiesole to dwell within the walls of Florence, yet they 
were eager to take possession of their new home. 

On the morning of departure, the Prior called a lay 
brother and bade him bring Fra Giovanni to his cell. 
As he awaited the coming of his friend, the recol- 
lection of the gentle brother’s continual self-efface- 
ment and humility came upon him. How often had 
he renounced advancement in his order in favor of 
others less worthy, declaring that he was unfit to gov- 
ern men! 

A light footstep was heard. ‘The Prior turned to 
greet the gentle being who stood on the threshold. 
Fra Giovanni’s head was bowed meekly to receive the 
salutation of his superior. 





* Pax Vobiscum.” 

There was a note of pleasure in the Prior’s yoice, 
as he continued: 

“Our order has again received honor at the hands 


of our gracious patron, Cosimo de’ Medici. It j- his 
wish that in our new abode spiritual consolation may 
be afforded us through constant contemplation 0; ihe 


scenes from the life of Our Blessed Lord. The paint- 

ing of the frescoes on the monastery walls has |jeen 
assigned to you, brother. By grace of your devout 
nature, inspiration will come.” 

Fra Giovanni received this new mark of favor with 
customary humility, and replied: 

“Tf the work confided to my unworthy hand: be 
indeed found commendable in the sight of men. to 
Our Lady shall be the glory thereof. I crave permis- 
sion, Father, to make a novena before beginning: the 
task.” 

With a benevolent smile of assent, the Prior (is- 
missed him, and ten days later Fra Giovanni ivok 
up his brush to begin upon the altar-piece for the 
choir in the Chapel of San Marco, choosing for his 
subject the Enthronement of the Virgin. 

The ecstasy of his vision sustained him throughout, 
and when he had finished the altar-piece he was all 
eagerness to begin the frescoes in the cloister. ‘ley 
were to depict the passion of Our Lord, and although 
the cartoons for the whole series had been made, his 
pious thoughts had so concentrated themselves upon 
the Crucifixion that he determined to begin work upon 
it at once. 

Florence was a veritable treasure-house of noble 
paintings on this same theme. Fra Giovanni studied 
them closely, longing to be led by others to some won- 
derful disclosure of this piteous scene. To him the 
works of Giotto were indeed grandiose, yet he felt that 
they lacked the spiritual quality in the face of the 
Christ that was above all others the necessary one to 
impart. He prayed that when he came to paint the 
Saviour in agony, he might give it all the divinity 
of which human conception was capable. With in- 
cessant prayer and fasting, he began the work, but 
when he finally laid aside his brushes it was with a 
sorrowful conviction of failure. 

One night, as he was lying sleepless upon his pallet, 
a vision came to him of Christ upon the Cross. 
There, directly in front of him, was the figure, and, 
oh, the divine resignation and sweetness of the coun- 
tenance in that supreme agony! It was surely Our 
Gracious Lady who had caused him thus to be blessed 
above all others in beholding this man of sorrows 
and acquainted with grief. The picture seemed 
burned into his memory. Suddenly a voice _pene- 
trated the stillness: 

“Give to all men the true likeness of their Re- 
deemer, so shal] thy spirit again become as pure as 
that of a little child.” 

Through the darkness that fell upon him, Fra Gio- 
vanni groped his way to the chapel, and there re- 
mained in prayer until the light of dawn. 


The new picture of the Crucifixion was painted 
upon the walls of the Chapter Room. On his knees, 
in eestasy of spirit, Fra Giovanni worked on. As the 
figure grew into a semblance of that seen in the spirit, 
he was overcome with a like agony, and often swooned 
at his task. Day by day his face became more and 
more transfigured, his body more and more wasted. 
The Prior admonished him lest his arduous efforts 
should overtax his strength. The gentle brother an- 
swered, serenely: 

“Father, I do but as God wills.” 

It was on the Feast of the Assumption of the Vir- 
gin that the Dominicans first beheld the completed 
work. Led by the Prior, the brothers éntered the 
Chapter Room, and stood wrapt in wonder, alternately 
crossing themselves and kneeling before the picture. 
The Prior made a sign to quell the murmurs of admi- 
ration, and raising his hand in benediction, said: 

“Fra Angelico—for by this name henceforth thou 
shalt be known among thy brothers—only to one who 
in the spirit dwells with the angels could it be given 
to represent the Saviour with such pitying tenderness 
for mankind.” 

That night Fra Angelico slept with the peace of 
God in his heart. 





Getting Ready for the Coronation 
By John Kendrick Bangs 


His wife has laid in sixty gowns and quite a lot of laces. 
There’s still a ton of lingerie to come from sundry places— 
And hats galore-—at least a score—I do not know how many, 
That in the last accounting cost poor Daddy quite a penny. 


I do not dare to give a list of all the shoes and slippers 


My lady hath laid in of late to clothe her dainty 
Suffice to say she’s quite enough for one in her high station 
To make a good appearance at King George’s Coronation, 


His daughter too, hath busy been in gathering 


Soft filmy things of clinging kind with wondrous decorations; 
And trying on rich opera cloaks of fabric fine and costly, 
With jewels ordered by the pound, brought in from Paris mostly— 


skippers. 


Coats, shoes, and hats, and socks and spats, and waistcoats fine and fancy, 
Must be procured to deck his form with royal radi-ancy ; 

For Billie goes along with Ma, and Sister, with elation, 

To grace the gorgeous pageant of King George’s Coronation. 


A house in London hath been rent for Mother, Sis, and Billie— 
"Tis somewhere on a side street to the west of Piccadilly. 
*Tis furnished with all comforts to the final incidental— 


[ hesitate to set down here a hint e’en of the rental; 


fair creations— But I am told by those 


Things for her hair, and neck, and arms, ring, brooch, and gorgeous necklace, 


The which the maid has purchased in a fashion wholly reckless ; And Father? 
Vor she’s a chance at last to make a really great sensation 
When she appears in London at King George’s Coronation, 


(nd Billie, too, has come to town, deserting work at college— 
Not that he’s been successful in his quest for deeper knowledge, 
But he must spend the few days left before he boards the steamer 
In getting clothes he needs to prove old Solomon a dreamer— 


Morn, noon, and night, 


But still he smiles and 
For he hath visions of 





who know the nature of the figger 


That there is nothing in New York in rentals that is bigger. 
At any rate_it’s clear to all with any penetration 
They'll cut a dash in London at King George’s Coronation. 


Well, Dad stays at home to grapple with the Viper— 


5 


The Serpent grim of Fortune—for he’s got to pay the Piper. 


and all night long, he’s got to keep on toiling 


To keep the family machine supplied with needed oiling; 


works with all the strength that he can muster, 
reward when, in his linen-duster, 


Some two years hence he takes a train at some convenient station 
To carry him to Washington for the Inauguration. 
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mination has recently been held 


a Weal ington for the selection of three 
wrazing examiners for the Forest Service. 
The position pays $1,200 a year at _the 
outset, and the candidates were required 
to be at least twenty years old and pos- 
cessed of at least one season’s experience 
in handling range stock, and also to have 


pad at lcast one year of technical train- 
¢ se e . . 
» in specified botanical studies. 


The establishment of this position is 
partly \ ith the object of preventing cattle 
and sheep from doing damage to forest 
vrowth as they graze on the herbage which 
ae yearly produced in the open forests, 
parks, and high mountain meadows with- 

Range-fed stock 


in the national forests. 
are a matter of decided importance to the 


American people in these days of rising 
prices for food products and diminishing 
supplies, in proportion to population, of 


livestock, and, therefore, Secretary Wil- 
gon intends that every acre of national 
forest range shall be made to produce as 
much forage as it is capable of doing, con- 
sistently with the carrying out of the other 
purposes for which the national forests 
are maintained. 

Ever since the Forest Service took over 
the management of the national forests, 
it has been studying the range problem. 
In the beginning it was confronted with 
the fact that a very large part of the 
range had been badly abused and depleted 
through the competition of rival owners 
before any restrictions had been put upon 
them, and by overerowding and_ bad 
methods of handling stock. Its supporting 
power had in consequence been greatly re- 
duced, and was steadily declining. To en- 
able over-grazed areas to recuperate, and 
to prevent the extension of over-grazed 
conditions to new areas, the amount of 
stock to be allowed on the forests was 
everywhere carefully prescribed. The re- 
sults were then observed, and if it ap- 
peared that there was still over-use of the 
range, the numbers permitted were cut 
down still farther. On the other. hand, 
where recuperation has taken place the 
allowance of stock has been corresponding- 
ly increased. 





Uncle Sam’s Grazing Experts 


What is aimed at now is the discovery 


of all the factors which make for the pro- , 


duction of the largest amount of beef, mut- 
ton, wool, and hides on a given area. This 
involves learning how both to restrict and 
to time the grazing so as not to interfere 
with the reproduction of the most valua- 
ble elements in the forage crop, how to pre- 
vent unnecessary loss to feed through 
trampling and in other ways, how to ex- 
terminate poisonous plants from the range, 
how to prevent the loss of forage which 
results from the multiplication of* prairie- 
dogs and gophers, whether it is practica- 
ble to introduce new forage plants by di- 
rect seeding, and many other matters. It 
is to look into such matters that the 
grazing examiners are to be appointed. 
Besides seeking to bring about the re- 
cuperation of depleted ranges, the redue- 
tion of waste, and the development of all 
ranges to what may be termed an arti- 
ficial state of productiveness through con- 
trol of reproduction, accompanied, it is 
hoped, by the introduction of new forage 
plants, the studiés planned will aim also 
at increasing the area of range available. 
There is much natural grazing-land in the 
national forests which cannot be put to 
use, either because the country is too rough 
for stock to be driven in, because shipping 
facilities are lacking, or because of a lack 
of water. The construction of properly 
located roads and driveways and the de- 
velopment of water through the building 
of reservoirs or the driving of artesian 
wells are a part of the general scheme of 
permanent improvements planned for the 
national forests. To further the devel- 
opment of our grazing resources the range 
will be studied in detail, classified aecesrd- 
ing to the type of vegetation found, and 
mapped by “forties.” The observations 
made will include notes for each forty 
acres upon the surface, soil, character, and 


-density of vegetation, evidence of over- 


grazing or under-use, presence of poison- 
ous plants, damage by range-destroying 
animals, water facilities, and accessibility. 
With such data in hand it will be possible 
to bring about much more intelligent and 
intensive use of the national forest ranges. 
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TO KEEP THE PEACE AT PANAMA 


ONE OF THE TWO GREAT 14-INCH RIFLES THAT WILL DEFEND THE ENTRANCES TO 

Tilt PANAMA CANAL. THIS GUN, WHICH WILL BE INSTALLED BY 1915, WHEN THE 

CANAL IS OPENED, FIRES A PROJECTILE WEIGHING 1,400 LBS., WHICH WILL PIERCE 
15 INCHES OF ARMOR PLATE AT A DISTANCE OF 10,000 YARDS 








Shrinking England 


Tie island whereon our British cousins 
have their being is constantly shrinking. 
To-day it is considerably less in size than 
It was in the days when we broke away 
from the mother country, inasmuch as 
since that time it has lost thousands of 
acres |) marine erosion. 

It is a long time since Ravenspur was 


a nan of meaning even to Englishmen, 
yet in 1399 Ravenspur was a large and 


Prominent eity, even more important than 
the civ of Hull is to-day: Henry IV. 
landed there in that year. The city sent 
two men to Parliament; but, like many 
other towns in that part of Yorkshire, it 
long avo vanished under the sea. 

In the reign of Edward _I., Cornwall 


Measurod fifteen hundred thousand acres. 
ondary just half of that is left; the rest 
has hen washed away by the sea. It is 
rice viat between Land’s End and the 
Scilly Islands lie one hundred and forty 
Parish churehes and villages. A line of 
anchorage off Selsey in Sussex is still 


called hy sailors “The Park.” It won its 
name in Henry VII.’s time, when it was 
4 deer park, famous for its stags. 
Dunwich, the ancient capital of East 
Anglia, furnished forty ships to Henry 








1I1I., and was so powerful as to appal the 
Karl of Leicester. A forest lay between 
the city and the sea, but in Edward IIL.’s 
reign the sea engulfed four hundred of its 
houses. -In 1677 combers washed in the 
market-place, and in 1700 the great chureh 
of St. Peter’s collapsed into the sea. 

More recently, in a single night, more 
than three hundred thousand dollars’ 
worth of damage was done in the Kentish 
town of Margate. Within the last fifteen 
years Sussex has lost three hundred and 
seventy-four acres to the sea, and other 
counties in proportion. 

Hundreds of thousands of dollars are 
spent every year by the coast cities in 
maintaining sea-walls and coast defences; 
but every year come storms that tear 
these ramparts to pieces. In a single 
night hundreds of feet ef granite wall 
will be torn away, the massive blocks 
rolled out to sea or thrown higher on 
the land, and gaps in.the wall of defence 
established. Trains of supplies are kept 
at proper points to aid in repairing such 
breaches. 

There is a royal commission on coast 
erosion, charged with the study of the 
whole question of the sea’s invasion and 
with the duty of proposing measures for 
more effective defence. 
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HE table water 
that combines all 
of the good qualities 
of the best lithia 
waters with unusual 
purity and richness 
in alkaline prop- 
erties. Highly 
recommended by \ 
physicians. \ 

Our new method of 
sealing guarantees its 
wholesomeness al- 
ways. 

The sparkling 
(effervescent) in the 
usual three sizes. The 
still (plain) in half. 
gallon bottles. 


LONDONDERRY LITHIA SPRING WATER CO0., Nashua, N. H. 














COLDWELL LAWN MOWERS 


HAND, HORSE and MOTOR 


Coldwell’s Motor Lawn Mowers 


Will do the work of three horse 


lawn mowers—and do it better 
°"y Coldwell's 


Style"D 
; Lawn M ower 




















@ They will mow up 20 per cent. 
grades. @ They leave no_hoof- 
prints as horses do. They will 
roll the lawn smoothly. @ They 
do away with the expense of two 
men and three horses. 4 They are 
of no expense when not in use. 
@ They are simple to operate and 
economical. They are a ne- 
cessity on every large lawn. 






Catalogue sent on request 





Manufactured by 


COLDWELL LAWN MOWER CO., Newburgh, N. Y. 











Peres Chartreux 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— 


Liqueur 
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The Exquisite Cordial of the 
At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafés, 


e 
Centuries Batjer & Co,, 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
a Sole Agents for United States. 
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DR. | 


For Nervous and mild Mental diseases. 





—_. . 


Has 


separate cottages for Alcohol and Drug patients. 
Address DR. GIVENS, Stamford, isa | The Unknown Lady 
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For Any Road and Any Emergency 


THERE'S A LOT OF SATISFACTION IN KNOWING THAT YOUR CAR CAN 
“BURN UP THE GROUND,” if desired, and you don’t have to take another car's dust. A $1000 stock 
car that did 5 miles in 4 minutes, 41 seconds, at Los Angeles, driven by an amateur, guarantees these claims. 
Such a car is built right, from the frame up. 

THAT'S WHY THE OAKLAND SLOGAN, “ BUILT FOR THE MAN WHO DEMANDS 
PROOF,” commands attention. It means satisfaction at your end and convincing proof at ours. THE 
FIRST OAKLAND shipped from the factory is running today, proving correct basic construction from the start. 


1911 OAKLANDS INCLUDE THE FOLLOWING MODELS :— 
30.H.P. 4 Passenger Toy Tonneau, detachable fore doors $1150 4o H.P. 5 Passenger Touring Car, jore doors $1600 
30 H.P. 5 Passenger Touring Car, detachable fore doors $1200 4o H.P. 2 Passenger Roadster, fore doors - 81550 
, (Detachable tonneau, 1f preferred.) 40 H. P.5 Passenger Touring Car- - - - $1500 
30 H.P. 2 Passenger Runabout - © - - + - - $1000 


30-1. P. Runabout 


$1000 
40.11.P. Touring Car 


. 160 
WE'LL PUT THE CAR TO ANY TEST YOU ASK. Mall chi s 2. 
WE KNOW IT WILL STAND UP. _ Send for our a tas te ies ee 
literature. The car is so simple in construction, you can Oakland Motor Car Co., 950 Oakland Ave., Pontiac, Michigan 
understand it by reading zeny my abcd Please send me copies of ‘* Little Stories of Big Victories ;’’ ‘‘ The 


Man Who Has Driven One:;’' ** The 1911 Catalogue.’’ 
OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY 25 
950 Oakland Avenue 3 
Pontiac, Michigan Street ere i a aaa City 
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@ There is a big manufacturer of automobiles in Cleveland — 
a man of ideas. 


@ He tried a way to find out for himself what kind of advertising 
of automobiles was worth while. 


@ So he had letters written to the thousands of his customers 
who had bought the automobiles, and ask them what magazine 
they read. 


€ Most of them said Harper’s Magazine. 


€ Then another big firm that made automobiles—this was an Indian- 
apolis firm—tried the same plan with their great list of purchasers. 


@ And with their customers it was the same—HARPER’S led all. 


@ Most people who read Harper’s Magazine regu- 
larly have money enough to buy an automobile. 


We'll tell you the names of the auto 
mobile firms if you want to know. 























Animal Detective Stories 
By George Jean Nathan 


Last fall a number of petty 1) ofts 0c 
curred in a bearding-house at Ly:..). Mas 
sachusetts. The stolen articles 


NSis 
of bottles of perfumery, locket- “aoe 
brushes, silver button-hooks, nail-j'!..s. jars 
of cold cream, handkerchiefs, hat-; 2, a 
watch-fobs. Suspicion was fins cen- 
tered on a woman servant employ: jn the 
house, but each and every trap t: t was 


laid for her failed. It was coneluded that 
the thief was working from the outside 
and not the inside, as had been first 
suspected. The police, upon bein» not. 
fied of the succession of mysterivtis rob. 
beries, instituted a close watch, and, after 
two days, the solution of the mystrry was 
reached. It was discovered that ‘under 
cover of darkness, two monkeys, t!.« prop- 
erty of a next-door neighbor, unnoticed by 
their owner, escaped from the house, 
climbed up to an open window on {he first 
floor of the house, ascended the stairs and 
began their work of pilfering. Most of the 
missing articles were found, subsequently, 
in a corner of a yard near by, where the 
simian robbers had been in the habit of 
depositing them. 

An examination of police-station records 
and other sources brings to light numerous 
similar instances of real animal detectiye 
stories, most of which are quite as queer 
and curious in their way as the more la- 
bored chronicles of the detective fiction- 
ists. One of the most interesting of these 
actual stories is what might be entitled 
“The Adventure of the Missing Films.” 
About a year and a half ago the officials 
of the New York Museum of Natural His- 
tory missed a ‘set of priceless films, the 
records of an African expedition. There 
was no clue to the thief, and investigation 
as to the whereabouts of the missing arti- 
cles came to naught. ‘Two days after the 
disappearance of the films an attendant, 
upon making his first early morning round 
of the museum halls, was shocked to dis- 
cover that two expensive cameras stand- 
ing in a corner of one of the corridors 
had been partly destroyed, presumably, he 
reported, by some vandal who had made 
his way into the building in a manner un- 
known. The mystery of the missing films 
and destroyed cameras might have re- 
mained unsolved to this day had not one 
of the staff of the institution, one morning 
a week later, heard a hiss emanate from a 
clothes-closet near which he was working. 
He listened closely, and presently heard 
the sound repeated. He investigated and, 
in the closet, found a gopher in the act of 
gnawing at a pair of rubber boots. The 
gopher in question had been presented to 
the museum several months before, and 
had been kept in the department of taxi- 
dermy, where he had become a general pet, 
and had been made comfortable in a big 
box filled with earth. Investigation dis- 
closed the fact that the gopher had quietly 
gnawed a hole in one side of the box, and 
that, during the night, he had been in the 
habit of leaving the department of taxi- 
dermy, and of roaming at will about the 
halls. On the next day the gopher died 
of nitrate-of-silver poisoning, resulting 
from his meal of films. The holes in the 
two expensive cameras were examined, and 
this havoc, too, was found to have been 
wrought by the little animal who had 
atoned for his crimes by death. 

No chronicle of this sort would be com- 
plete without notice of ‘The Case of the 
Strange Pickpocket.” A few years ago 
the police received several complaints from 
visitors to the Bronx Zodélogical Gardens, 
in New York, to the effect that, while 
watching the animals, their pockets had 
been picked of small articles. Watch was 
kept, and the culprit was finally discov- 
ered in the person of “ Jake,” one of the 
monkeys belonging to the Zoo. “ Jake,” 
who has since been sold to an anima! train- 
er, was in the habit of waiting until a 
spectator came up close to the monkey 
cage, when he would reach out his hand 
and pick the inquisitive person’s coat 
pocket. 





The Photographone 


THERE is a device of Swedish inven- 
tion called the photographone, by means 
of which, it is said, sound waves can be 
registered on sensitized plates. 

The negative is developed in the \-ual 
way, and the sound “curves” are then 
transferred to ebony plates, from whieh 
the sound is reproduced as by the grmo- 
phone. 

The photographone records can bi aS 
produced ad infinitum, and if the orig inal 
music or song should not be strong enough 
to fill a large concert hall, the sound can 
be increased as desired. On accoun: ot 
the immense volume of its sound it is -pre- 
dicted that the photographone will re 
place fog sirens in lighthouses. Then. in- 
stead of the inarticulate howl that the 
sirens send out in the night, the p! 
graphonie horn will call out the nam 
the lighthouse for miles over the ocea. 
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brought up in the innermost circle of 
Pre-Raphaelism. He has written his 
recollections of artistic and literary 
London a generation ago, and they 
make delicious reading. Here we 
have Rossetti’s Chinese curios, William 
Morris’s brilliantly colored bandannas 
and anecdotes of Ruskin, Morris, 
Brown, Holman Hunt, Meredith, 
Whistler, Henley, Wilde, and a score 


personalia in the books. 


Octavo, Cloth, $1.60 net 








‘A quotable passage 
on almost every page’’ 


MEMORIES AND 
IMPRESSIONS 


By FORD MADOX HUEFFER 


Ford Madox Hueffer is a grandson of Madox 


Brown, the English painter, and he was born and 
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of lesser lights. There is a mine of anecdote and 
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S is something more—something far greater—than 
merely a beautiful edition of all Shakespeare wrote. 
It is a survey of English literature by the best minds of 
the age. The names of the thirty-one scholars who have 
written essays here read like a roll of honor. To have 
read them is in itself an education. 
Sidney Lee, the editor, has induced the most eminent 


men of letters to write essays on each play. 
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In Twenty Volumes 


The Annotations are singularly thorough. 
The Glossary was especially prepared. 


It is a Complete Edition—complete in every sense of 
the word—perfect—thoroughly wrought out as to scholar- 
: ship and as to workmanship. 


Each of these famous scholars has contributed 
edition : 


THIRTY-ONE MEN OF LETTERS 
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The Harper Shakespeare, 
containing numerous specimen pages, 
illustrations, etc., from the books them- 
selves; also special prices and special terms 
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; Why Not Now ? 


Washburn-Crosby Co., Largest Millers in the World, General Office, Minneapolis, Minn. 














